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TO ELIA. 



Delightful Author! — ^unto whom I owe 

Moments and moods of fancy and of feeling 
Afresh to grateful Memory now appealing. 
Fain would I "bless thee— ere I let thee go!" 
From month to month has the exhaustless flow 
Of thy original mind, its wealth revealing, 
With quaintest humour, and deep pathos healing 
The world's rude wounds,, revived Life's early glow: 
And, mixt with this, at times, to earnest thought 

Glimpses of truth, most simple and sublime, 
By thy imagination have been brought 
Over my spirit. From the olden time 
Of Authorship thy Patent should be dated, 
And thou with Marvell, Browne, and Burton, mated. 

Bernard Barton. 



REJOICINGS UPON 



THE 



NEW YEAR'S COMING OF AGE. 



The Old Year being dead, and the New Year 
coming of age, which he does, by Calendar Law, 
as soon as the breath is out of the old gentleman's 
body, nothing would serve the young spark but 
he must give a dinner upon the occasion, to whi€h 
all the Days in the 'year were invited. The Fes- 
tivahj whom he deputed as his Stewards, were 
mightily taken with the notion. They had been 
engaged time out of. mind, they said, in providing 
mirth and good cheer for mortals below; and 
it was time they should have a taste of their own 
bounty. It was stifHy debated among them, 
whether the Fasts should be admitted. Some 
said, the appearance of such lean, starved guests, 
with their mortified faces, would pervert the ends 
of the nieeting. But the objection was overruled 
by Christmas Day^ who had a design upon Ash 
Wednesday^ (as you shall hear,) and a mighty 
desire to see how the old Domine would behave 
himself in his cups. Only the Vigils were re- 
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quested to come with their lanterns to light the 
gentlefolks home at night 

All the Days came to their day. Covers were 
provided for three hundred and sixty-five guests 
at the principal table; with an occasional knifie 
and fork at the side-board for the Tuoenty^Ninth 
of February, 

I should have told you, that cards of invitation 
had been issued. The carriers were the Hours ; 
twelve little, merry, whirligig foot-pages, as you 
should desire to see, that went all round, and 
found out the persons invited well enough, with 
the exception of Easter Day^ Shrove Tuesday f 
and a few such Moveables, who had lately shift- 
ed their quarters. 

Well, they all met at last, foul Days, fine 
Days, all sorts of Days, and a rare din they 
made of it. There was nothing but^ Hail! fellow 
Day^ well met — brother Day — sister Day^-^ 
only Lady Day kept a little on the aloof^ and 
seemed somewhat scornful. Yet some said 
Twelfth Day cut her out and out, for she came 
in a tiffany suit, white and gold, like a Queen on 
a frost-cake, all royal, glittering, and Epiphan- 
ous. The rest came, some in green, some in white 
—but old Lent and his family were not yet out 
of mourning. Rainy Days came in, dripping; 
and sunshiny Days helped them to change their 
stockings. Wedding Day was there in his mar- 
riage finery, a little the worse for wear; Pay 
Day came late, as he always does; and Dooms- 
day sent word — he might be expected. 

<Mpril Fool, (as my young lord's jester,) took 
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upon himself to marshal the guests^ and wild 
work he made with it. It would have posed old 
Erra Pater to have found out any given Day in 
the year to erect a scheme upon — good Days, 
bad DaySy were so shufHed together, to the con- 
founding of all sober horoscopy. 

He had stuck the Twenty-first of June next 
to the TSventy-second of December^ and the 
former looked like a Maypole siding a marrow- 
bone. %^sh IVednesday got wedged in, (as was 
f concerted)) between Christmas and Ijord 
Atayor^s Days. Lord! how he laid about him ! 
Nothing but barons of beef and turkeys would 

50 down with him — to the great greasing and 
etriment of his new sackcloth bib and tucker. 
And still Christmas Day was at his elbow, ply- 
ing him with the wassail-bowl, till he roarc^i, 
and hic^^up'd, and prolestfid there was no faitl^a 
dried ling, but commended it to the devil for a 
sour, windy, acrimonious, censorious, hypo-crit- 
crit^ritical mess, and no dish for a gentleman. 
Then he dipt his fist into the middle of the greati 
custard that stood before his left-hand ndgh^ 
boHTy and daubed his hungry beard all over wi|f 
it» till you would have taken him for the La^ 
Dojf IM Decembety it so hung in icicles. , 

At another part of the table, '5^rore Tuesiki 
was helping the Second qf Stpiember to soii^ 
cock broths — ^whkh courtesy the latter retarnf 
with the delicate thigh of a hen pheasaat,-7 
there was so love kx^ fee that mailer. 7 
Lmsfi ^ Ijtmt was spunging upon Skrotetm 
fMUKakes; wliiAd^iuii Fo^i^ttmTingy tfM\ 
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he did well^ for pancakes were proper to a good 
fry-day. 

In another part, a hubbub arose about the 
Thirtieth of January, who, it seems, being a 
sour, puritanic character, that thought nobody's 
meat good or sanctified enough for him, had 
smuggled into the room a calves' head, which he 
had had cooked at home for that purpose, thinking 
to feast thereon incontinently; but as it lay in the 
dish, March Manyweathers, who is a very fine 
lady, and subject to the megrims, suddenly 
screamed out there was a '^ human head in the 
platter," and rayed about Herodias' daughter to 
that degree, that the obnoxious viand was obliged 
to be removed; nor did she recover her stomach 
till she had gulped down a Restorative, confect* 
Bd of Oak Apple, which the merry Twenty- 
Ninth of May always carries about with him 
for that purpose. 

The king's health being called for after this, a 
notable dispute arose between the Twelfth of 
August, (a zealous old whig gentlewoman,) and 
the Twenty-third of April, (a new-fangled lady 
of the tory stamp,) as to which of them should 
have the honour to propose it. August grew hot 
upon the matter, affirming time out of mind the 
prescriptive right to have lain with her, till hep 
rival had basely supplanted her; whom she re- 
presented as little better than a kept mistress, 
who went about in fine clothes, while she> (the 
legitimate Birthday,) had scarcely a rag, &c. 

April Fool, being made mediator, confirmed 
the right in the strongest form of words to the 

2* 
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llanty but decided for peace' sake that tj 

cise of it should remain with the present pc 

r. At the same time^ he slily rounded i\ 

t lady in the ear^ that an action might 1 

inst the crown for K-geny. 
It beginning to grow a little duskish, Candi 

f%aa lustily bawled out for lights, which w 
pposed by all the Daysj who protested agaic 
Jburning day-light. Then fair water was han^i 
i round in silver ewers^ and the same lady w 
observed to take an unusual time in washii 
r herself. 

^ May Day, with that sweetness which is p 
culiar to her, in a neat speech proposing ti 
health of the founder, crowned her goblet, (ai 
by her example the rest of the company,) wi 

?;arland8. This being done, the lordly New Ye^ 
rom the upper end of the table, in a cordial b 
somewhat lofty tone, returned thanks. He f 
proud on an occasion of meeting so many of 
worthy father's late tenants, promised to / 
prove their farms, and at the same time toal 
(if any thing was found unreasonable,) in I 
rents. 

At the mention of this, the four Qu 
Days involuntarily looked at each other 
smiled; April Fool whistled to an old tr 
** New Brooms;" and a surly old rebel f 
farther end of the table, (who was discof 
be no other than the Fifth of Novembm 
tered out, distinctly enough to be heai^ 
whole company, words to this efl 
^ when the old one is gone, he is a fooJiJ 
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for a better." Which rudeness of his, the guests 
resenting, unanimously voted his expulsion; and 
the male-content was thrust out neck and heels 
into the cellar, as the properest place for such a 
boutefeu and firebrand as he had shown himself. 

Order being restored — the young lord, (who, 
to say truth, had been a little ruffled, and put be- 
side his oratory,) in as few, and yet as obliging 
words as possible, assured them of entire wel- 
come; and, with a graceful turn, singliilg out poor 
Twenty-ninth of February y that had sate all thisr 
while mum-chance at the side-board, begged to 
couple his health with that of the good company 
before him — which he drank accordingly; ob- 
serving that he had not seen his honest face any- 
time these four years, with a number of endear- 
ing expressions besides. At the same time re- 
moving the solitary Day from the forlorn seat 
which had been assigned him, he stationed him 
at his own board, somewhere between the Greek 
Calends and Latter Lammas. 

nAsh Wednesday being now called ufK>n for a 
song, with his eyes fast stuck in his head, and as 
well as the Canary he had swallowed would give 
him leave, struck up a carol, which Christm.as 
Day had taught him for the nonce; and was fol- 
lowed by the latter, who gave " Miserere" in 
fine style, hitting off the mumping tones and 
lengthened drawl of Old Mortification with in- 
finite humour. Jipril Fool swore they had ex- 
changed conditions; but Good Friday was ob- 
served to look extremely grave; and Sunday 
held her fan before her face, that she might not 
be seen to smile. 
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Shrove-tidej Lord May or* s Day^ and JipA 
Fool, next joined in a gU 



Vrhich is the properest day to drink? 

in which all the 2>ay« chiming in^ made a merr^^ 
burden. 

They next fell to quibbles and conundrums. 
The question being proposed, who had the great- 
est number of followers— the Quarter Days saLid 
there could be no question as to that ; for they 
had- all the creditors in the world dogging their 
heels. But ^pril Fool gave it in favour of the 
Forty Days before Easter ; because the debtors 
in all cases out-numbered the creditors, and they 
kept lent all the year. 

All this while, Valentine^s Day kept court- 
ing pretty May^ who sate next him, slipping 
amorous billets-doux under the table, till the 
Dog DaySj (who are naturally of a warm consti- 
tution,) began to be jealous, and to bark and rage 
exceedingly. April Fool^ who likes a bit of sport 
above measure, and had some pretensions to the 
lady besides^ as being but a cousin once remov- 
ed, — clapped and halloo'd them on; and as fast as 
their indignation cooled, those mad wags, the 
Ember Days^ were at it with their bellofis to 
blow it into a flame; and all was in a ferment: 
till old Madam Septuagesimay (who boasts her- 
self the Mother of the DaySn) wisely diverted 
the conversation with a tedious tale of the lovers 
which she could reckon when she was young; 
and of one Master Rogation Day in particular^ 
who was for ever putting the qtiestion to her^ 
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but she kept him at a distance, as the chronicle 
would tell — by which I apprehend she meant the 
almanac. Then she rambled on to the Days that 
were gone^ the good old Days^ and so to the 
Days before the Flood — which plainly showed 
her old head to be little better than crazed and 
doited. 

Day being ended, the Days called for their 
cloaks and great coats, and took their leaves* 
Lord Mayor's Day went oflf in a mist, as usual; 
Shortest Day in a deep black fog, that wrapt the 
little gentleman all round like a hedge-hog. Two 
Vigils — so watchmen are called in heaven — saw 
Christmas Day safe home — -they had been used 
to the business before. Another Vigil — a stout 
sturdy patrole, called the Eve of St. Christopher 
—seeing Ash Wednesday in a condition little 
better than he should be, e^en whipt him over 
his shoulders, pick-a-back fashion, and Old Mor- 
tification went floating home, singing — 

On the h(id^8 hack do Ifly^ 

and a number of old snatches besides, between 
drunk and sober, but very few Aves or Peni- 
tentiM:ies, (you may believe me,) were among 
thenff Longest Day set off westward, in beau- 
tiful crimson and gold— the rest, some in one 
fashion, some in another; — but Valentine and 
pretty May took their departure together in one 
of the prettiest silvery twilights a Lover's Day 
would wish to set in. • 
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I [About the year 18 — , one Rr— -d, a respectable I 

' merchant, (since dead,) stood in the pillory for so 

f leged fraud upon the Revenue. Among his paper 

f found the following "Reflections," which we ha 

/ tained by favour of our friend Elia, who knew bin 

1^ and had heard him describe the train of lus feeling 

i that trying occasion almost in the words of the MS 

i speaks of him as a man, (with the exception of the 

dillo aforesaid,) of singular integrity in all his privat 

ings, posses^g great sqavity of manner, with a certs 

for humour. As our object is to present human 

under every possible circumstance, we do not thii 

we shall sully our pages by inaerting iti^Editor,] 



REFLECTIONS IN THE PILL( 



Scene, opposite the Royal Exchange, 
Time, Tweke to One, JNbon. 



f 



Ketch, my good fellow, you have a/ 
Prithee, adjust this new collar to my^ 
gerly. I am not used to these woo? 
There, softly, softly. That seems th^ 
between ornament and strangulationj 
looser on this side. Now it will dor 
a care in turning me, that I presejr' 
due vertically. I now face the^ 
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quarter of an hour I shift southward-— do ydu 
mind? — and so on till I face the east again, tra- 
velling with the sun. No half points, I beseech 
you; N. N. by W. or any such elaborate niceties. 
They become the shipman's card, but. not this 
mystery. Now leave me a little to my own re- 
flections. 

Bless us, what a company is assembled in ho* 
nour of me! How grand I stand here! I never 
felt so sensibly before the effect of solitude in a 
crowd. I muse in solemn silence upon that vast 
miscellaneous rabble in the pit there. From my 
private box I contemplate with mingled pity and 
wonder the gaping curiosity of those underlings. 
There are my Whitechapel supporters. Rose- 
mary Lane has emptied herself of the very flower 
of her citizens to grace my show. Duke's place 
r sits desolate. What is there in my face, that 
strangers should come so far from the east to gaze 
upon it? IHere an egg narrowly misses him.^ 
That offering was well meant, but not so cleanly 
executed. By the tricklings, it should not be 
; either myrrh or frankincense. Spare your pre- 
I sents, my friends; I am no-ways mercenary. I 
I desire no missive tokens of your approbation. I 
j.r am pasMhose valentines. Bestow these coffins 
1-1 of untimely chickens upon mouths that water for 
s.^ them. Comfort your addle spouses with them 
i:l at home, and stop the mouths of your brawling 
i! brats with such 011a Podridas; they have-need of 
e^ them. [A brick is kt fly.'] Disease not, I pray 
it^ you, nor dismantle your rent and ragged tene- 
ments, to furnish me with architectural decora- 
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tions, which I caa excuse. This fragment might 
have stopped a flaw against snow comes. [»^ coal 
flies.'] Cinders are dear, gentlemen. This nub- 
bling might have helped tha pot boil, when your 
dirty cuttings from the shambles at three ha'- 
pence a pound shall stand at a cold simmer. Now, 
south about, Ketch. I would enjoy australian 
popularity. • 

What my friends from over the water! Old 
benchers — flies of a day — ephemeral Romans — 
welcome ! Doth the sight of me draw souls fromj 
limbo? can it dispeople purgatory — ha? 

What am I. or what was my father's houi 
that I should thus be set up a spectacle to gent] 
men and others? Why are all faces, like PJ 
sians at the sunrise, bent singly on mine alonl 
It was wont to be esteemed an ordinary visnonr 
a quotidian merely. Doubtless, ttiese assem^^ 
myriads discern some traits of nobleness,/ 
tility, breeding, which hitherto have escape' 
common observation — some intimations/ 
were, of wisdom, valour, piety, and so forti 
sight dazzles; and, if I am not deceived! 
too familiar pressure of this strange ne/ 
that envelopes it, my countenance gi' 
lambent glories. For some painter 
take me in the lucky point of expressij 
posture so convenient — the head never.! 
but standing quiescent in a sort of natil" 
But these artizans require a vWestef 
Ketch, turn me. 

Something of St. James's air in if 
friends. How my prospects shift, i 
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Now if Sir Thomas Lawrence be any where in 
that group, his fortune is made for ever. I think 
I see some one taking out a crayon. I will com- 
pose my whole face to a smile, which yet shall 
not so predominate, but that gravity and gaiety 
shall contend as it were — you understand me? I 
will work up my thoughts to some mild rapture 
—a gentle jenthusiasm — which the artist may 
transfer in a manner warm to the canvass. I will 
inwardly apostrophize my tabernacle. 

Delectable mansion, hail! House, not made of 
every wood ! Lodging, that pays no rent ; airy 
and commodious; which, owing no window tax, 
art yet all casement, out of which men have such 
pleasure in peering and overlooking, that they 
will sometimes stand an hour together to enjoy 
thy prospects ! Cell, recluse from the vulgar ! 
Quiet retirement from the great Babel, yet af- 
fording sufficient glimpses into it ! Pulpit, that 
instructs without note or sermon-book, into which 
the preacher is inducted without tenth or first 
fruit! Throne, unshared and single, that dis- 
dainest a Brentford competitor! Honour with- 
out co-rival! Or hearest thou rather, magnificent 
theatre in which the spectator comes to see and 
to be seen? From thy giddy heights I look down 
upon #ie common herd, who stand with eyes up- 
turned as if a winged messenger hovered over 
them; and mouths open, as if they expected 
manna. I feel, I feel, the true Episcopal yearn- 
ings. Behold in me, my flock, your true over- 
seer ! What though I cannot lay hands, because 
my own are laid, yet I can mutter benedictions. 
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lae aiium cum digniiuief Proud Piagdi i 

tace! Finnacle sofaUme ! O Pillorj^ 'tis 1 

piiig! Thoa jooi^er brotfao' to the gadk 

fritlioat hb nM^ and Esao palms; that witl 

jd&hle cootempl Mu i e^e st heiMrath thee the : 

/t'elliiig stocks^ which claims presomptooasl j 

r be of th J great nee^ I^ei tint loir wood kn 

/thatthoaartiar higher born! Let that domi 

j for groqndling rogues and base carth-kissiiig 

/ lets enTj th j pvefenDent, not sridom £ited t 

* the wanton baiting-house, the temporary ret 

of poet and of patiioL Shades of Bastwick 

of Frjnne borer orer diee — Defoe is there, 

more g^reatl j daring Shebbeare — from their, 

tie more elerated,) statioos they look down ^ 

recognitions. Ketdi^ torn me. 

I now Tcer to the north. Open yoor wi 
g^tes, thoa proud Exchange of London^ th 
may look in as proudly! Gresham's war 
hail ! I stand upon a lerel with all your I 
Tbey, and I, from eqoal heights, with eqo 
pereilkmsness^ o'er-fook the plodding, m 
hnnting tribe below; who, bumd in their 
qieculatioasy scarce derate their eyes tm 
your ancient, or my recent grandra^ / 
cood Cbaries nniks on me from three pr 

* A iOtait of Claries IL bf the eider Cibbei| 
front of tbe Excbange. Be ttaatdi abo oa h%l^ 
of his crowned ancestors in his proper ofdw 
hmldsBf^. But the merchants of LondoOy in %^ 
n€ kiyaZtj, hare, within a few jema^ caosed 
another effigj of him on the gnxmd in thtf 
interior. We do not hear that a fiaBith b oil 
^Editor, 



~t 
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He closed the Exchequer; I cheated the Excise. 
Equal our darings, equal be our lot. 

Are those the quarters? His their fatal chime. 
That the ever-winged hours would but stand still ! 
but I must descend, descend from this dream of 
greatness. Stay, stay, a little while, importunate 
hour hand. A moment or two, and I shall walk 
on foot with the undistinguished many. The 
clock speaks one. I return to common life. 
Ketch^ let me out. 



/ 



f TWELFTH NIGHT. 



OR WHAT YOU WILL. 



There is one day, (or night,) in the year which, 
however capricious Nature may choose to be, is 
always the same. On that day, though the hea- 
vens shower roses, or stones, or sea-water, we 
have always our frost and snow upon earth. If 
it be not nature, it is art, and will answer ouTf 
purpose as well. This day, (we beg pardon of 
our friends in Dublin,) is Tvoelfth Night! 

On that day the world is populous, multifaceg 
Every one, (Oh! rare day!) is a Weathercocf 
bifronted, double-tongued. He is Robert a| 
Ri^dum-funnidos at once. He is lean Simpsoi 
and Sir Epicure Mammon. He is grinning Han^ 
and Hamlet the sad Dane. His capacity is doi 
ble, be it for mirth or drink. He hath two 4f 
tinct natures, like French and English, heterof 
neal. He is, in short, an exquisite irregulajf 
like the mermaid; but in most cases handsoti 
— I could go on till February in describing t| 
pleasant accidents of fortune, these persona) 
titbeses; where one corporeal title, (like th 
ble of the belly and the members,) rel| 
against the other. 
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On that day there is a grand making of kings, 
(but "no coronation/^) They are as common 
as kittens, and playful. Men live for a day under 
a royal democracy; but they are free, though 
ephemeral — contented, though happy. They are 
slaves to the. monarch of fortune, yet they beard 
and laugh him to scorn. And what, though he 
bid them kiss the cold bars, or their pretty 
neighbour, — they repine not, but straightway 
obey him. 

Then how fine is the dialogue, how free from 
restraint, how gay! I can almost imagine a Con- 
tributor's circle, potent as a magician's. 

** We are the king." 

" We speak no treason, man— ''^ 

" We are the king; so give us our bells. '^ — 
[Ah! cursed quill: we consign thee to perdition 
for this. No more state papers nor stately shalt 
thou indite; no more royal ryhme for thee: hence- 
forward thou shalt scrawl out bills for some vil- 
lage Crispin, nothing higher.] 

"Give us our crown, (of wood or tinsel:) we 
will shine like Mr. EUiston's pillars, though it 
be not Bartholomew fair. Now * 

Yet, shall I go on? 

Shall I try to show our Elia's glancing wit? 
Shall I trace the deep and fine vein of Mr. Table 
Talk? Shall I paint the cheerful gravity, (almost 

a paradox,) of D ? the restless pleasantry of 

Janus, ever-veering, catching the sun and the 
shade? Shall I strive to outdo Mr. Herbert, in 
his humour, in his portraits so piquant and so 
true? Or shall I sharpen my pen's point, and hit 



i 
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oflF our friend Lycus's waggery, his puns, (and 
what is much better than either,) his poetry? Or 
paint our good A — — , always gay; like a huge 
forest transplanted, a nts in urbe^ — musical as 
Polypheme, and as great? 

Shall I go on? — ^Ah! no. For who can tell of 
our doings? Who can paint a laugh? Who can 
carry away a rich thought with all its bloom? 
Where is the freshness of the jest that hung upon 
accident or circumstance?— It may not be done. 

Yet talking of laughing — as Mr. Aircastle would 
say, I own I like a laugh. It is worth a hundred 
groans in any state of the market 

I never saw a Frenchman laugh. They smile^ 
they grin, they shrug up their shoulders, thej^ 
dance, they cry *^Ha!'' and «Ciel!'' but th< 
never give themselves up to boisterous unlimii 
ed laughter. They have always a rein upon th< 
lungs, and their muscles are drilled to or^ 
Their mirth does not savour of flesh and bio 
I do not mean to contend for that pampered la| 
which grows less and less, in proportion as if 
high-fed — (so gin given to children stops ^ 
growth, )4)ut for a good broad humourous Ei^' 
laugh, such as belongs to a farce or a fair. 
Germans laugh sometimes, the Flemings i 
the Irish always: the Spaniard's face isfuser 
the Scotchman's thawed into a laugh ; but a P 
man never laughs. They smile indeed, bf 
then? — ^Their smile is like their soup-maigj 
their merriment squeezed and strained. ] 
is in it something of the acid of their sala4^ 
thing of the pungency of their sauces, bu^ 
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substantial. It is neither solid nor ethereal^ — 
but a thing between wind and water, — not of 
earth nor heaven,— good nor bad; but villainously 
indifierent, and not to be admitted as mirth. 

And yet "Twelfth night" was celebrated in 
former France. One of the courtiers used to be 
chosen king, and the king himself and the nobles 
obeyed him. In Germany too, it is, (or was,) 
kept up with joke and banqueting;andin England 
we have still our Saturnalian revels. These are 
censured by good'raaster Bourne, " our ancient,'' 
I believe; but for mine own part I love to see 
them. I love to see an acre of cake spread out, 
(the sweet frost covering the rich earth below,) 
studded all over with glittering flowers, like ice- 
plants^ and red and green knots of sweetmeat, 
and hollow yellow-crusted crowns, and kings and 
queens, and their paraphernalia. I delight to see 
a score of happy children, sitting huddled all 
round the dainty fare, eying the cake and each 
other, with faces sunny enough to thaw the white 
snow. I like to see the gazing silence which is 
kept so religiously while the large knife goes its 
round; and the glistening eyes which feed before- 
hand upon the huge slices, dark with citron and 
plums, and heavy as gold. And then, when the 
"characters" are drawn, is it nothing to watch 
the peeping delight which escapes from their 
little eyes? One is proud, as king; another stately, 
as queen ; then there are two whispering grotesque 
secrets which they cannot contain, (these are 
Sir Gregory Goose and Sir Tunbelly Clumsy.) 
The boys laugh out at their own misfortunes, but 
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the little girls, (almost ashamed of their prizes^) 
sit blushing and silent It is not until the lady of 
the house goes round, that some of the more ex- 
travagant fictions are revealed. And then, what ! 
a roar of mirth! Ha, ha! The ceiling shakes, ' 
and the air is torn. They bound from their seats, 
like kids, and insist on seeing Miss Thompson's : 
card. Ah! what merry spite is proclaimed, what j 
ostentatious pity! The little girl is almost in 
tears; but the large lump of allotted cake is placed 
seasonably in her hands, and the glass of sweet 
wine, " all round," drowns the shrill urchin laugh- 
ter, and a gentler delight prevails. 

— I am not one of those who love to breed up 
children seriously, or to make them moral rather 
than happy. Let them be happy, (innocently,) 
and the other will follow of course. A good ex- 
ample is a good thing. Give them that, and spare 
your precept — Oh! I like to see the pleasures of 
children. They enjoy to-day, and care not for 
to-morrow. Their path is strewed with roses; 
the heaven is blue above them, and life is a gay 
race which all feel sure to win. Sorn^ indeed 
there are, outcasts of fortune, who have to make 
their way over the rough stones and barren 
places, — beggars from their birth. It pains me 
to see those many little faces, frost-nipped, which 
are pressed, (with flattened noses,) against pastry- 
cooks' windows, — Lazarites at the rich men's 
tables. I do not enjoy their famished looks and 
roving eyes, and watering mouths half opened. 
Oh! no: 1 pity those poor denizens of the streets, 
inheritors of the cold air. They have no privi- 
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lege, but to ask — and be refused: no enjoyment, 
save hungry idleness: no property. Or rather 
they are "tenants in common" with the bird of 
passage, and the houseless dog; they have the 
fierce sun or the inclement sky; nothing further. 
— Their " liberty" is without even its " crust" — 
Once — (let me have leave to tell this: it is my 
only tolerable action,) I made a happy heart on a 
day of feasting. This was on a Christmas Day, 
many years ago. I was walking briskly to my 
coffee-house dinner. Every body looked full of 
gaiety ; and I myself trod like Diomed. There was 
scarcely a beggar in the streets. Yet was there 
one, — ^a pale slight little woman who lingered 
about the opening doors in Greek-street. She 
might have heeti the widow of a country clergy- 
man. Her face was thin and hunger-pinched. 
Her eyes were dull; and there was the shining 
mark of a tear, (like a cicatriceyj which travers- 
ed one of her cheeks from top to bottom. She 
crept slowly along the pavement, and now and 
then she sighed; but she did not beg. She must 
have been very cold; for her tattered black weeds 
were not enough with all her care, and shifting 
them from shoulder to shoulder, to fence off the 
nipping wind. I turned my head aside as I pass- 
ed, (a week's begging would have done me good 
then,) lest I should be beguiled into giving. She 
did not even look at me ; but kept her eyes on 
the ground as though she were searching for the 
raw vegetables which servants cast into the street 
I walked on twenty— fifty — a hundred yards. I 
was uncomfortable— I looked back, and there was 
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the pale widow-beggar still dragging her weak 
steps along. She met nothing but the blast which 
made her tatters shake. She staggered — I thought 
she must have fallen. There was no standing 
this : so I went back and gave her— something; 
no matter what^ — not much^ nor too little ; enough 
to satisfy both her and myself. — Some years have 
passed by since this happened; but I have oftet^ 
seen her in my fancy since. There she is— sad 
drooping, shivering, her thin arms exposed i&t' 
frosty wind. I hear again her quick cry, (i 
brought tears into my eyes^) and that frightfi 
burst and chuckle, scarcely speech, which fillei 
her throat when she saw my gift She tremblei 
as though she had been palsy-struck, and lookec 

. All this I saw and heard in a moment 

for in a moment I was gone. I could never mee 
her again. 

O gay and gaudy time! and shall I ever gro 
too old for thee? Shall I ever' hate thy mirt 
and wish thee gone, thou bright land-mark oft 
year? Oh! thou art not like other feasts endi 
with the day ; but thy merriment reacheth throu^ 
the wakeful night. Thy mistress is the moo 
and thou thyself art gaily mad, wisely unre 
sonable, lunatic. Other feasts are good, but th 
srtroyal! They have their chairmen, their jeste 
theirjacks in the green; but thou treadest on crow 
ed heads ; the phantasms of Momus are thy fello^ 
Wit whispereth in thine ear; Care boweth dof 
before thee; and if Ill-humour for a moment col 
he is quickly put to flighty and Sorrow is drol 
ed in wine. 
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But of all the feasts and gay doings which I have 
known, none were like that one " Twelfth Night^' 

which I passed at L -'s house, some five or 

six years ago. That wcis a night! Jupiter! 
Bacchus! There was too much mirth. The 
muscles were stretched and strained by laughing. 
Our host was a right merry man, — a man of hu* 
mour, of good nature, of high animal spirits, fan- 
fastic. He could make ^^ the table" ring and roar 
b^^d any one I ever knew. His jokes would 
not bear a strict glance, sometimes ; but they 
were better than wit, which is too serious. Wit 

sets one thinking, but L#— did not do this. 

He laughed; he talked; he told comical stories; 
he mimicked friend and foe, (good naturedly ;) 
he spoke burlesque in verse; he misplaced epi- 
thets; he reconciled contradictions; he tacked ex- 
tremities to each other — the grave and the gay 
— sense and nonsense. He had drawn " the king,'' 
and was as absolute as a Fate. He ordered things 
impossible. He insisted that black was white, 
and he insisted that others should think so too. 
Oh! there was no withstanding him, he was so 
pleasant a potentate: — he said something— no- 
thing — and looked round for the boisterous hom- 
age of his neighbours, and received it smiling 
and content. 

That night we had songs, English and Italian; 
we had mistletoe, (there were ladies under it) — 
we had coffee, and wines, and Twelfth Night 
characters. We had a supper, where joke and 
hospitality reigned. And there were cold meats 
and salads, and pies, and jellies, and wines of all 
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colours, mocking with their lustre the topaz a/7^ 
the ruby; and there were pyramids of fruit, an( 
mountains of rich cake, all decked with sprigs o{ 
holly and laurel. And we had a huge ^^ wassail 
bawl:^' — One? We had a dozen, brimming and 
steaming, and scented with cloves and cinna- 
mon. We ate, and we drank, and we shouted. 
One sang, and another spoke, (like a parliament 
orator,) and one gave an extravagant toast; and a 
fourth laughed out at nothing, and one cried, 
from very pain, that he could ^^ laugh no 
f/ior6/" and instantly a fresh joke was started, 
and the sufferer screamed with delight, and al- 
most rolled from his^ chair. The cup of mirth 
was brimming. It went round and round again, 
and every one had his fill. This was no meagre 
shadowy banquet, no Barmecide feast, — no card 
party, coldly decorous, (where you lose your 
money and pay for the candles.) It was a revel 
and a jollity. Though our mirth was becoming, 
it raged and was loud like thunder. It lasted from 
nine o'clock at night, till early breakfast, (eight 
o'clock,) in the morning, and it still lives in my 
recollection, as the brightest day, (or night,) of 
the calendar. 



THE OLD MARGATE HOY. 



I AM fond of passing my vacations, (I believe 
I have said so before,) at one or other of the 
Universities. Next to these my choice would 
6% me at some woody spot, such as the neigh- 
bourhood of Henley affords in abundance, upon 
the banks of my beloved Thames. But somehow 
or other my cousin conti*ives to wheedle me once 
in three or four seasons to a watering place. Old 
attachments cling to her in spite of experience. 
We have been dull at Worthing one summer, 
duller at Brighton another, dullest at Eastbourn 
a third, and are at this moment doing dreary pe- 
nance at — Hastings! — and all because we were 
happy many years ago for a brief week at — Mar- 
gate. That was our first sea-side experiment, and 
many circumstances combined to make it the 
most agreeable holyday of my life. We had nei- 
ther of us seen the sea, and we had never been 
from home so long together in company. 

Can I forget thee, thou old Margate Hoy, with 
thy weather-beaten, sun-burnt captain, and his 
rough accommodations — ill exchanged for the 
foppery and fresh-water niceness of the modern 
steam packet? To the winds and waves thou 

4 
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committedst thy goodly freightage, and 
ask no aid of magic fumes, and spells, anc 
ing cauldrons. With the gales of heaven 
wentest swimmingly; or, when it was theii 
sure, stoodest still with sailor-like patience 
course was natural, not forced, as in a hoi 
nor didst thou go poisoning the breath of 
with sulphureous smoke — a great sea-chii 
chimneying and furnacing the deep ; or li 
that sea-god parching up Scamander. 

Can I forget thy honest, yet slender crew 
their coy reluctant responses, (yet to the su 
- sion of any thing like contempt, ) to the raw 
tions, which we of the great city would b( 
and anon putting to them, as to the uses c 
or that strange naval implement. ^Special 
I forget thee, thou happy medium, thou sh 
refuge between us and them, conciliating 
preter of their skill to our simplicity, comfc 
ambassador between sea and land ! — whose 
trowsers did not more convincingly assur 
to be an adopted denizen of the former, thj 
white cap, and whiter apron over them, wi 
neat-fingered practice in thy culinary voc 
bespoke thee to have been of inland nurture 
tofore — a master cook of Eastcheap? How 
didst thou ply thy multifarious occupation, 
mariner, attendant, chamberlain; here, ther 
another Ariel, flaming at once about all p 
the deck, yet with kindlier ministration! 
to assist the tempest, but, as if touched 
kindred sense of our infirmities, to soot 
qualms which that untried motion might 
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raise in our crude land-fancies. And when the 
o'er- washing billows drove us below deck, (for 
it was far gone in October, and we had stiff and 
blowing weather,) how did thy officious minis- 
terings, still catering for our comfort, with cards, 
and cordials^ and thy more cordial conversation, 
alleviate the closeness and the confinement of thy 
else, (truth to say,) not very savoury, nor very 
inviting, little cabin! 

With these additaments to boot, we had on 
board a fellow-passenger, whose discourse in 
verity might have beguiled a longer voyage than 
we meditated, and have made mirth and wonder 
abound as far as from Thames to the Azores. He 
was a dark, Spanish-complexioned young man, 
remarkably handsome, with an officer-like assu- 
rance, and an insuppressible volubility of asser- 
tion. Hfijyas, in fact, the gjcfi^test liar I had met 
with then, or since. He was none of your hesi- 
tating half story-tellers, (a most painful descrip- 
tion of mortals,) who go on sounding your belief, 
and only giving you as much as they see you can 
swallow at a time- — the nibbling pickpockets of 
your patience^— but one who committed down- 
right, day-light depredations upon his neigh- 
bour's faith. He did not stand shivering upon 
the brink, but was a hearty thorough-paced liar, 
and plunged at once into the depths of your cre- 
dulity. I partly believe, he made pretty sure of 
his company. Not many rich, not many wise, 
or learned, composed at that time the common 
stowage of a Margate packet. We were, I am 
afraid, a set of as unfledged Londoners, (let our 
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enemies give it a worse name,) as Thames or 
Tooley-street at that time of day could have sup- 
plied. There might be an exception or two 
among us, but I scorn to make any invidious dis- 
tinctions among such a jolly, companionable 
ship's company, as those were whom I sailed 
with. Something too must be conceded to the 
Genius Locu Had the confident fellow told us 
half the legends on land, which he favoured us 
with on the other element, I flatter myself, the 
good sense of most of us would have revolted. 
But we were in a new world, with every thing 
unfamiliar about us^ and the time and place dis- 
posed us to the reception of any prodigious mao*- 
vel whatsoever. Time has obliterated from my 
memory much of his wild fablings; and the rest 
would appear but dull, as written, and to be read 
on shore. He had been aid-de-camp, (among 
other rare accidents and fortunes,) to a Persian 
prince, and at one blow had stricken off the head 
of the king of Carimania on horseback. He, of 
course, married the prince's daughter. I forget 
what unlucky turn in the politics of that court, 
Combining with the loss of his consort, was the 
reason of his quitting Persia; but with the rapi- 
dity of a magician he transported himself, along 
with his hearers, back to England, where we still 
found him in the confidence of great ladies. There 
was some story of a princess — Elizabeth, if I re- 
member, — having entrusted to his care an extra- 
ordinary casket of jewels, upon some extraordi- 
nary occasion — but as I am not certain of the 
name or circumstance at this distance, of time, I 
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must leave it to the royal daughters of England 
to settle the honour among themselves in private. 
I cannot call to mind half his pleasant wonders; 
but 1 perfectly remember, that in the course of 
his travels he had seen a phoenix; and he obli- 
gingly undeceived us of the vulgar error, that 
there is but one of that species at a time, assuring 
us that they were not uncommon in some parts 
of Upper Egypt. Hitherto he had found the 
most implicit listeners. His dreaming fancies 
had transported us beyond the "ignorant pre- 
senf But when, (still hardy ing more and more 
in his triumphs over our simplicity,) he went on 
to affirm that he had actually sailed through the 
legs of the Colossus at Rhodes, it really became 
necessary to make a stand. And here I must do 
justice to the good sense and intrepidity of one 
of our party, a youth, that had hitherto been one 
of his most deferential auditors, who, from his 
recent reading, made bold to assure the gentle- 
man^ that there must be some mistake, as " the 
Colossus in question had been destroyed long 
since:" to whose opinion, delivered with all mo- 
desty, our hero was obliging enough to concede 
thus much, that " the figure was indeed a little 
damaged." This was the only opposition he met 
with, and it did not at all seem to stagger him, 
for he proceeded with his fables, which the same 
youth appeared to swallow with still more com- 
placency than ever, — confirmed, as it were, by 
the extreme candour of that concession. With 
these prodigies he wheedled us on till we came 

in sight of the Reculvers, which one of our own 

4* 
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company, (having been the voyage before,) it 
mediately recognising, and pointing out to u 
was considered by us as i^o ordinary seaman. 

All this time sate upon the edge of the dec 
quite a different character. It was a lad, app 
rently very poor, very infirm, and very patiec 
His eye was ever on the sea, with a smile; ant 
if he caught now and then some snatches of thei 
wild legends, it was by accident, and they seen 
ed not to concern him* The waves to him whi 
pered more pleasant stories. He was as one, h 
ing with us, but not of us. He heard the bell i 
dinner ring without stirring; and when some < 
us pulled out our private stores — our cold mei 
and our salads — he produced none, and seeme 
to want none. Only a solitary biscuit he had lai 
in; provision for the one or two days and night 
to which these vessels then were oftentim< 
obliged to prolong their voyage. Upon a nean 
acquaintance with him, which he seemed neithc 
to court nor decline, we learned that he was g< 
ing to Margate, with the hope of being admitte 
into the Infirmary there* for sea bathing. H 
disease was a scrofula, which appeared to hav 
eaten all over him. He expressed great hopes < 
a cure; and when we asked him, whether he ha 
any friends where he was going, he replied, " h 
had no friends.^' 

These pleasant, and some mournful passages 
with the first sight of the sea, co-operating wit 
youth, and a sense of holy^ys, and out-of-doo 
adventure, to me that had been pent up in popu 
lous cities for many months before,— have lei 
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upon my mind the fragrance as of summer days 
gone by, bequeathing nothing but their remem- 
brance for cold and wintery hours to chew upon. 
Will it be thought a digression, (it may spare 
some unwelcome comparisons,) if I endeavour to 
account for the dissatisfaction which I have 
heard so many persons confess to have felt, (as I 
did myself feel in part on this occasion,) at the 
sight of the sea for the first time? I think the 
reason usually given — referring to the incapacity 
of actual objects for satisfying our preconceptions 
of them — scarcely goes deep enough into the 
question. Let the same person see a lion, an 
elephant, a mountain, for the first time in his life^ 
and he shall perhaps feel himself a little morti- 
fied. The things do not fill up that space, which 
the idea of them seemed to take up in his mind. 
But they have still a correspondency to his first 
notion, and in time grow up to it, so as to pro- 
duce a very similar impression; enlarging them- 
selves, (if I may say so,) upon familiarity. But 
the sea remains a disappointment. — Is it not, that 
in the latter we had expected to behold, (absurd- 
ly, I grant, but, I am afraid, by the law of imagi- 
nation unavoidably,) not a definite object, as those 
wild beasts, or that mountain compassable by the 
eye, but all the sea at once^ the commensurate 

ANTAGONIST OP THE EARTH ! — I do not Say We 

tell ourselves so much, but the craving of the 
mind is to be satisfied with nothing less. I will 
suppose the case of a young person of fifteen, (as 
I then was,) knowing nothing of the sea, but from 
description. He comes to it for the first time — 
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all that he has been reading of it all his life, ai 
that the most enthusiastic part of life, — all he 
gathered from narratives of wandering seami 
what he has gained from true voyages, and wl 
he cherishes as credulously from romance ai\^ 
poetry; crowding their images, and exactit^^ 
strange tributes from expectation. — He thinks ^^ 
the great deep, and of those who go down unto 
it; of its thousand isles, and the vast continents 
it washes; of its receiving the mighty Plata, or 
Orellana, into its bosom, without disturbance, or 
sense of augmentation; of Biscay swells, and the 
mariner 

For many a day, and many a dreadftil night. 
Incessant labouring round the stormy Cape 5 

of fatal rocks, and the "still- vexed Bermoothes;" 
ofgreatwhirlpools, and the water-spout; of sunken 
ships, and sumless treasures swallowed up in the 
unrestoring depths; of fishes, and quaint monsters, 
to which all that is terrible on earth — 

Be but as buggs to frighten babes withal. 
Compared with the creatures in the sea's entral; 

of naked savages, and Juan Fernandez; of pearls, 
and shells; of coral beds, and of enchanted isles; 
of mermaids* grots.— 

I do not assert that in sober earnest he expects 
to be shown all these wonders at once, but he is 
under the tyranny of a mighty faculty, which 
haunts him with confused hints and shadows of 
all these; and when the actual object opens first 
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upon hini, seen, (in tame weather too most likely,) 
from our unromantic coasts — a speck, a slip of 
sea-water, as it shows to him — what can it prove 
but a very unsatisfying and even diminutive en- 
tertainment ? Or if he has come to it from the 
mouth of a river, was it much more than the river 
widening ? and, even out of sight of land, what 
had he but a flat watery horizon about him, no- 
thing comparable to the vast o'ei'-curtaining sky, 
his familiar object, seen daily without dread or 
amazement? — Who, in. similar circumstances^ 
has not been tempted to exclaim with Charoba, 
in the poem of Gebir, 

Is this the mig^hly ocean ?-^is this ailP 

I love town, or country; but this detestable 
.Cinque Port is neither. I hate these scrubbed 
shoots, thrusting out their starved foliage from 
between the horrid fissures of dusty innutritions 
rocks; which the amateur calls "verdure to tho 
edge of the sea.*' I require woods, and they show 
me stunted coppices. I cry out for the water- 
brooks, and pant for fresh streams, and inland 
murmurs. I cannot stand all day on the naked 
beech watching the capricious hues of the sea, 
shifting like the colours of a dying mullet I am 
tired of looking out at the windows of this island- 
prison. I would fain retire into the interior of 
my cage. While I gaze upon the sea, I want to 
be on it, over it, across it. It binds me in with 
chains, as of iron. My thoughts are abroad. I 
should not so feel in Staffordshire. There is n^ 
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home for me here. There is no sense of home 
at Hastings. It is a place of fugitive resort, an 
heterogeneous assemblage of sea-mews and stock- 
brokers, Amphitrites of the town, and misses that 
coquet with the ocean. If it were what it was in 
its primitive shape, and what it ought to have re- 
mained, a fair honest fishing-town, and no more, 
it were something — with a few straggling fisher- 
men's huts scattered about, artless as its clififs, 
and with their materials filched from them, it 
were something. I could abide to dwell with 
Mescheck; to assort with fisher-swains, and 
smugglers. There are, or I dream there are, 
many of this latter occupation here. Their faces 
become the place. I like a smuggler. He is the 
only honest thief. He robs nothing but the re- 
venue, — an abstraction I never greatly cared 
about. I could go out with them in their macka- 
rel boats, or about their less ostensible business, 
with some satisfaction. I can even tolerate those 
poor victims to monotony, who from day to day 
pace along the beech, in endless progress and re- 
currence, to watch their illicit countrymen — 
townsfolk or brethren perchance — whistling to 
the sheathing and unsheathing of their cutlasses, 
(their only solace,) who under the mild name of 
preventive service, keep up a legitimated civil 
warfare, in the deplorable absence of a foreign 
one, to show their detestation of run hollands,| 
and zeal for old England. But it is the visitants 
from town, that come here to say they have been | 
here, with no more relish of the sea than a' pond | 
perch, or a dace might be supposed to have, that ^ 

1 
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are my aversion. I feel like a foolish dace in 
these regions, and have as little toleration for 
myself here, as for them. What can they want 
here? If they had ^ true relish of the ocean, why 
have they brought all this land lugga^ with 
them? or why pitch their civilized tents in the 
desart ? What mean these scanty book-rooms— 
marine libraries, as they entitle them — if the sea 
were, as they would have us believe, a book " to 
read strange matter in?^^ what are their foolish 
concert-rooms, if they come, as they would fain 
be thought to do, to listen to the music of the 
waves?. All is false and hollow pretension. They 
come, because it is the fashion, and to spoil the 
nature of the place. They are mostly, as I have 
said, stock-brokemt but I have watched the bet- 
ter sort of them — now and then, an honest citi- 
zen, (of the old stamp,) in the simplicity of his 
heart, shall bring down his wife and daughters, 
to taste the sea breezes. I always know the date 
of their arrival. It is easy to see it in their coun- 
tenance. A day or two they go wandering on 
the shingles, picking up.cockle-shells, and think- 
ing them great things; but, in a poor week, ima- 
gination slackens; they begin to discover that 
cockles produce no pearls, and then — then !— 
if I could interpret for the pretty creatures, (I 
know they have not the courage to confess it 
themselves,) how gladly would they exchange 
their sea-side rambles for a- Sunday walk on the 
green-sward of their accustomed Twickenham 
meadows ! 
I would ask of one of these sea-charmed emi- 
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ij who think they truly love the sea^ with 

ild usages, what would their feelings be, if 

of the unsophisticated aborigines of this 

iGy encouraged by their courteous questionings 

iy should venture, on the faith of such assured 

ipathy between them, to return the visit, and 

le up to see— London. I must imagine them 

[th their fishing-tackle on their back, as we 

^rry our town necessaries. What a sensation 

buld it cause in Lothbury ? What vehement 

tughter would it not excite among 

'he daughters of Cheapside, and wives of Lombard-street. 

I am sure that no town-bred, or inland-born 
subjects, can feel their true and natural nourish- 
ment at these sea-places. Natbre, where she does 
not mean us for mariners and vagabonds, bids us 
stay at home. The salt foam seems to nourish a 
spleen. I am not half so good-natured as by thi 
milder waters of my natural river. I would e» 
change these sea-gulls for swans, and scud a swal 
low for ever about the banks of Thamesis. f 

.1 
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A VISION OF HORNS. 



Mr thoughts had been engaged last evening in 
solving the problem, why in all times and places 
the horn has been aereed upon as, the symbol, or 
honourable badge, of married men. Moses' horn, 
the horn of Ammon, of Amalthea, and a cornu" 
copia of legends besides, came to my recollection, 
but afforded no satisfactory solution, or rather in- 
volved the question in deeper obscurity. Tired 
with the fruitless chase af inexplicant analogies, 
I fell asleep, and dreamed in this fashion. 

Methought certain scales or fi]ms fell from my 
eyes, which had hitherto hindered these little 
tokens from being visible. I was somewhere in 
the Comhill, (as it might be termed,) of some 
Utopia. Busy citizens jostled each other, as they 
may do in our streets, with care, (the care of 
making a penny,) written upon their foreheads; 
and something else, which is rather imagined, 
than distinctly imaged, upon the brows of my 
own friends and fellow-townsmen. 

In my first surprise I supposed myself gotten 
into some forest — ^Arden, to be sure, or Sher- 
wood; but the dresses and deportment, all civic, 
forbade me to continue in that delusion. Then a 

5 
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scriptural thought crossed me, (especially as there 
were nearly as many Jews as Christians among 
them,) whether it might not be the children of 
Israel going up to besiege Jericho. I was unde- 
ceived of both errors by the sight of many faces 
which were familiar to me. I found myself 
strangely, (as it will happen in dreams,) at one 
and the same time in an unknown country, with 
known companions. I met old friends, not with 
new faces, but with their old faces oddly adorned 
in front, with each man a certain corneous ex-> 
crescence. Dick Mitis, the little cheesemonger 
in St * * * *'s Passage, was the first that saluted ^ 
me, with his hat off — you know Dick's way to a 
customer — and, I not being aware of him, he 
thrust a strange beam into my left eye, which 
pained and grieved me exceedingly; but, instead 
of apology, he only grinned and fleered in my 
face, as much as to say ^^ it is the custom of the 
country," and passed on. 

I had scarce time to send a civil message to his 
lady, whom I have always admired as a patter 
of a wife, — and do indeed take Dick and her t 
be a model of conjugal agreement and harmony 
—when I felt an ugly smart in my neck, as i 
something had gored it behind, and turning roundji 
it was my, old friend and neighbour, Dulcet, tha 
confectioner, who, meaning to be pleasant, hact 
thrust his protuberance right into my nape, and 
seemed proud of his power ofloffending. 

Now 1 was assailed right and left, till in my 
own defence I was obliged to walk sideling and 
wary, and look about me, as you guard your eyes 
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in London streets; for the horns thickened, and 
came at roe like the ends of umbrellas poking in 
one^s face. 

I soon found that these towns-folk were the 
civillest, best-mannered people in the world, and 
that if they had offended at all, it was entirely 
owing to their blindness. They do not know 
what dangerous weapons they protrude in front, 
and will stick their best friends in the eye with 
provoking complacency. Yet the best of it is, 
they can see the beams on their neighbours' fore- 
heads, if they are as small as motes, but their own 
beams they can in nowise discern. 

There was little Mitis, that I told you I just 
encountered— he has simply, (I speak of him at 
home in his own shop,) the smoothest forehead 
in his own conceit — he will stand you a quarter 
of an hour together contemplating the serenity of 
it in the glass, before he begins to shave himself 
in a morning — yet you saw what a desperate gash 
he gave me. 

Desiring to be better informed of the ways of 
this extraordinary people, I applied myself to a 
fellow of some assurance, who, (it appeared,) acted 
as a sort of interpreter to strangers — he was 
dressed in a military uniform, and strongly re- 
sembled Colonel ^ of the guards; — and 

^ pray, sir,'' said I, ^^ have all the inhabitants of 
your city these trod)lesome excrescences? I tfeg 
pardon, I see yoli4ave none. You perhaps are 
single." " Tlruly, sir," he replied with iai smile, 
"for the most part we have, but not all alike. 
There are some, like Dick, that sport but one tU' 
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mescence. Their ladies have been tolerably iaith- 
ful-^have confined themselves to a single aberra- 
tion or so— these we call Unicorns. Dick, you 
must know, is my Unicorn. [He spoke this with 
an air of invincible assurance.] Then we have 
Bicoms, Tricorns, and so on up to M illecoms. 
[Here methought I crossed and blessed myself 
in my dream.] Some again we have — ^there goes 
one — ^you see how happy the rogue looks — how I / 
he walks smiling, and peiUng up his face, as if ^ 
he thought himself the only man. He is not 
married yet, but on Monday next he leads to the 
altar the accomplished widow Dacres, relict of 
our late shmff.'^ 

"I see, sir,'^ said I, "and observe that he is 
happily free from the national goitre, (let me call 
it,) which distinguishes most of your country* 
men/' ^ 

^^Look a little more narrowly," said my cof 
ductor. 

I put on my spectacles, and observing the n| 
a little more diligently, above his forehea|^ 
could mark a thousand little twinkling shad^ 
dancing the hornpipe, little hornlets, and ^ 
ments of horn, of a soft and pappy consislj 
(for I handled some of them,) but whictaj 
coral ou^of water, my guide informed me, f 
infallibly stiffen and grow rigid within i 
0^wo from the expiration ^fhis bachell 

Then I saw some horns a!m|^ly grot 
behind, ai\d my interpreter expi^ihed tV| 
married then, whose wives had condixcl' 
selves with infinite propriety since ^lv| 
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their marriage, but were thought to have ante- 
dated their good men's titles, by certain liberties 
they had indulged themselves in, prior to the ce- 
remony. This kind of gentry wore their horns 
backwards, as has been said, in the fashion of the 
old pig-tails; and as there was nothing obtrusive 
or ostentatious in them, nobody took any notice 
of it 

Some had pretty little budding antlers, like 
the first essays of a young faun. These, he told 
me, had wives, whose affairs were in a hopeful 
way, but not quite brought to a conclusion. 

Others had nothing to show, only by certain 
red angry marks and swellings in their foreheads, 
which itched the more they kept rubbing and 
chafing them; it was to be hoped that something 
was brewing. 

I took notice that every one jeered at the rest, 
only none took notice of the sea-captains; yet 
these were as well provided with their tokens as- 
the best arlfong them. This kind of people, it 
screws, taking their wives upon so contii>gent te- 
nures, their lot was considered as nothing but 
natural, — so they wore their marks without im- 
peachment, as they might carry their cockades, 
and nobody respected them a whit tteJess for it 

I observed, that the more sprouts gflv^ut of 
a man's head, the less weight thc^y seeraiMl to 
carry with them^yhereas, a single token wl^^ki 
now and then appear to give the wearer some,unft' ^ 
easiness. This shows that use is a gceat thiiig. 

Some had their adornings gilt, which needs no . 
explanation; while others, like musicians, went 
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sounding theirs before them-— a sort of mu8£<v 
which I thought might very well have beei? 
spared. 

It was pleasant to see some of the citizens en- 
counter between themselves; how they smiled in 
their sleeves at the shock they received from 
their neighbour, and none seemed conscious of 
the shock which their neighbour experienced in 
Teturn. 

Some had great corneous stumps, seemingly 
torn off and bleeding. These, the interpreter 
warned me, were husbands who had retaliated 
upon their wives, and the badge was in equity 
divided between them. 

While 1 stood discerning of these things, a 
slight tweak on my eheek unawares, which 
brought tears into my eyes, introduced to me my 
friend Placid, between whose lady and a certain 
male cousin, some idle flirtations I remember to 
have heard talked of; but that was all. He saw 
he had somehow hurt me, and askecf my pardon, 
with that round unconscious face of his, and 
:^ooked so tristful and contrite for his no-offence, 
that I was ashamed for the man's penitence. Yet 
I protest it was but a scratch. It was the least 
little hornet of a horn that could be framed. 
" Shaipe^on the man,'* I secretly exclaimed, 
" who could thrust so much as the value of a hair 
a brow so unsuspecting and inoffensive. 

hat then must they have to answer for, who 
plant great, monstrous, timber-like, projecting 
antlers upon the heads of those whom they call 
their friends, when a puncture of this atomical 
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tenuity made my eyes to water at this rate. AH 
the pincers at SurgeoDs' Hall cannot pull out for 
Placid that little hair/' 

I was curious to know what became of these 
frontal excrescences, wten the husbands died; 
and my guide informed me that the chemists in 
their country made a considerable profit by them, 
extracting from them certain subtle essences:^" 
and Uien I remembered, that noUiing was so effi- 
cacious in my own for restoring swooning ma-^ 
trons, and wives troubled with the vapours, asu 
strong sniff or two at the composition, appro- 
priately called hartshorn — ^far beyond sal va* 
latile* 

Then also I began to understand, why a man, 
who is the jest of the company, is said to be the 
butt — as much as to say, such a one buttethj^ith 
the horn. 

I inquired if by no operation these wens were 
ever extracted; and was told, that there was in- 
deed an order of dentists, whom they call cano- 
nists in their language, who undertook to restore 
the forehead to its pristine smoothness; but that 
ordinarily it was not^lone without much cost and 
trouble; and when they succeeded in plucking 
out the offending part, it left a painful void, which 
could not be filled up; and that many patients 
who had submitted to the excision, were eager to 
marry again, to supply with a good second antler 
the baldness and deformed gap left by the ex- 
traction of the former, as men losing their natural 
hair substitute for it a less becoming periwig. 

Some horns I obsenred beautifiiUy taper, 



ON THE 

DANGER OF CONFOUNDING 

MORAL WITH PERSONAL DEFORMITY,- 

JVith a hint to those who have the framing x>f advertisement* 
for apprehending offenders. 



Th£JI£ is no science in their pretensions to 
which mankind are more apt to commit grievous 
mistakes, than in the supposed very obvious one 
of physiognomy. I quarrel not with the princi- 
ples of this science, as they are laid down by 
learned professors; much less am I disposed, 
with some people, to deny its existence altogether 
as any inlet of knowledge that can be depended 
upon. I believe that there is, or may be, an art 
^to "read the mind's construction in the face.*' 
But, then, in every species of reading, so much 
depends upon the eyes of the reader; if they are 
blear, or apt to dazzle, or inatj^i^tive, or strained 
with too much attention, the oplic power will 
infallibly bring home false reports of what it 
reads. How often do we say, upon a cursory 
glance at a stranger^ what 21 fine open counte- 
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nance he has, who, upon second inspection proves 
to, have the exact features of a knave. Nay, in 
much more intimate acquaintances, how a delusion 
of this kind shall continue for months, years, and 
then break up all at once. 

Ask the married man, who has been so but for 
a short space of time, if those blue eyes, where 
during so many years of anxious courtship, truth, 
sweetness, serenity, seemed to be written in cha- 
racters which could not be misunderstood — ask 
him if the characters which they now convey be 
exactly the same? — if for truth he does not read 
a dull virtue, (the mimic of constancy,) which 
ehanges not, only because it wants the judgment 
to inake a preference? — if for sweetness he does 
not read a stupid habit of looking pleased at 
every thing; — if for serenity he does not read 
animal tranquillity, the dead pool of the heart, 
which no breeze of passion can stir into health? 
Alas! what is this book of the countenance good 
for, which when we have read so long,Und thought 
that we understood its contents, there comes a 
countless list of heart-breaking errata at the end! 
But these are the pitiable mistakes to which 
love alone is subject. I have inadvertently wan- 
dered from my purpose, which was to expose 
quite an opposite blunder, into which we are no 
less apt to fall, through hate.- How ugly a person 
looks upon whose reputation some, awkward as- 
persion hangs, and how suddenly his countenance 
clears Cip with his character. I remember beingi 
persuaded of a man whom- 1 had conceived an ill 
opinion of, that he had a very bad set of teeth ; 
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whlch^ since I have had better opportunities of 
being acquainted with his face and facts, I find to 
have been the very reverse of the truth. That 
crooked old woman J I once said^speaking of an an- 
cientgentlewoman^whoseactions did notsquare al- 
together with my notions of the rule of right. The 
unanimous surprise of the company before whom 
I uttered these words, soon convinced me that I 
had confounded mental with bodily obliquityi 
and that there was nothing tortuous about the old 
lady but her deeds. 

This humour of mankind to deny personal 
comeliness to those with whose moral attributes 
they are dissatisfied, is very strongly shown in 
those advertisements, which stare us in the face 
from the walls of every street, and, with the 
tempting bait which they hang forth, stimulate 
at once cupidity and an abstract love of justice 
in the breast of every passing peruser; I mean, 
the advertisements offering rewards for the ap- 
prehension of absconded culprits, strayed appren- 
tices, bankrupts who have conveyed away their 
effects, debtors that have run away from their 
bail. I observe, that in exact proportion to the 
indignity with which the prosecutor, who is com- 
monly the framer of the advertisement, conceives 
he has been treated, the personal pretensions of 
the fugitive are denied, and his defects exag- 
gerated. ^ 

A fellow, whose misdeeds have been directed 
against the public in general, and in whose de- 
linquency no individual shall feel himself par- 
ticularly interested, generally meets with fair 
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usage. A coiner or a smuggler shkll get oflf to- 
lerably well. His beauty, if he has any, is not 
much underrated, his deformities are not much 
magnified. A runaway apprentice, who excites 
perhaps the next least degree of spleen in his 
prosecutor, generally escapes with a pair of bandy 
legs; if he has taken any thing with him in his 
flight, a hitch in his gait is generally superadded. 
A bankrupt who has been guilty of withdrawing 
his effects, if his cast be not very atrocious, com- 
monly meets with mild usage. But a debtor 
who has left his bail in jeopardy, is sure to be 
described in characters of unmingled deformity. 
Here the personal feelings of the bail, which 
may be allowed to be somewhat poignant, are 
admitted to interfere; and, as wrath and revenge 
commonly strike in the dark, the colours are laid 
on with a grossness which I am convinced must 
often defeat its own purpose. The fish that casts 
an inky cloud about him that his enemies may 
not find him, cannot more obscure himself by 
that device than the blackening representations 
of these angry advertisers must inevitably serve 
to cloak and screen the persons of those who have 
injured them from detection. I have before me at 
this moment one of these bills, which runs thus: — 

"Fifty Pounds Reward. 

"Run away from his bail, John Tomkins, 
formerly resident in Princes-street, Soho, but 
lately of Clerkenwell. Whoever shall apprehend, 
or cause to be apprehended and lodged ia ocv^ <iC 
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his Majesty's jails, the said John Tomkins, shall 
receive the above reward. He is a thickset, 
sturdy man, about five foot six inches high, halts 
in his left leg, with a stoop in his gait, with 
coarse red hair, nose short and cocked up, with 
little grey eyes, one of them bears the effect of 
a blow which he has lately received, with a pot 
belly, speaks with a thick and disagreeable voice, 
goes shabbily drest, had on when he went away, 
a greasy shag great coat with rusty yellow but- 
tons.'* 

Now, although it is not out of the eompass of 
possibility that John Tomkins aforesaid may com- 
prehend in his agreeable person all the above- 
mentioned aggregate of charms; yet, from my 
observation of the manner in which these adver- 
tisements are usually drawn up, though I have 
not the pleasure of knowing the gentleman, yet 
would I lay a wager, that an advertisement to 
the following effect would have a much better 
chance of apprehending and laying by the heels 
this John Tomkins than the above description, 
although penned by bne who, from the good ser- 
vices which he appears to have done for him, has 
not improbably been blessed with some years of 
previous intercourse with the said John. Taking, 
then, the above advertisement to be true, or 
nearly so, down to the words " left leg^* inclu- 
sive, (though I have some doubt if the blemish 
there implied amount to a positive lameness, or 
be perceivable by any but the nearest friends of 
John,) I would proceed thus: — 

— ^^^ Leans a little forward in his walk, his 
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hair thick and incliniDg to auburn, his nose of 
the middle size, a little turned up at the end, 
lively hazel eyes, (the contusion, as its effects are 
probably gone oflF by this time, I judge better 
omitted,) inclines to be corpulent, his voice thick 
but pleasing, especially when he sings, had on a 
decent shag great coat with yellow buttons.'' 

Now, I would stake a considerable wager, 
(though by no means a positive man,) that some 
such mitigated description would lead the bea- 
gles of the law into a much «irer track for find- 
ing this ungracious varlet, than to set them upon 
a false scent after fictitious ugliness and fictitious 
shabbiness; though to do those gentlemen jus- 
tice, I have no doubt their experience has taught 
them in all such cases to abate a great deal of 
the deformity which they are instructed to ex- 
pect; and has discovered to them, that the De^ 
vil's agents upon this earth, like their master, 
are far less ugly in reality than they are painted. 

X am afraid, that I shall be thought to have 
gone wide of my subject, which was to de- 
tect the practical errors of physiognomy, pro- 
perly so called; whereas I have introduced phy- 
sical defects, such as lameness, the effects of 
accidents upon a man's person, his wearing 
apparel, &c. as circumstances on which the eye 
of dislike, looking ascance, may report erro- 
neous conclusions to the understanding. But 
if we are liable, through a kind, or an unkind 
passion, to mistake so grossly concerning things 
so exterior and palpable, how much more are 
we likely to err respecting those nicer and less 
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perceptible hints of character in a face, whose 
detection constitutes the triumph of the physiog- 
nomist 

To revert to those bestowers of unmerited de- 
formity, the framers of advertisements for the 
apprehension of delinquents, a sincere desire of 
promoting the ends of public justice induces me 
to address a word to them on the best means of 
attaining those ends. I will endeavour to lay 
down a few practical, or rather negative, rules 
for their use, for my ambition extei^s.no farther 
than to arm them with cautions against the self- 
defeating of their own purposes: — 

1. Imprimis, then, Mr. Advertiser! If the 
culprit whom you are willing to recover be one 
to whom in times past you have shown kindness, 
and been disposed to think kindly of him your- 
self, but he has deceived your trust, and has 
run away, and left you with a load of debt to 
answer for him, — sit down calmly and endeavour 
to behold him through the spectacles of memory 
rather than of present conceit. Image to your- 
self, before you pen a tittle of his description, the 
same plausible, good-looking man who took you 
in; and try to put away from your mind every 
intrusion of that deceitful spectre which perpe- , 
tually obtrudes itself in the room of your former J 
friend's known visage. It will do you more|f 
credit to have been deceived by such a one; an4 
depend upon it, the traitor will convey to the 
eyes of the world in general much more of that 
first idea which you formed, (perhaps in part 
erronepus) of his physiognomy, than of thatj 
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frightful substitute which you have suffered to 
creep in upon your mind and usurp upon it; 
a creature which has no archetype except in your 
own brain. 

2. If you be a master that have to advertise a 
runaway apprentice, though the young dog's 
faults are known only to you, and no doubt his 
conduct has been aggravating enough, do not 
presently set him down as having crooked ancles. 
He may have a good pair of legs, and runaway 
notwithstanding. Indeed, the latter does rather 
seem to imply the former. 

3. If the unhappy person against whom your 
laudable vengeance is directed be a thief, think 
that a thief may have a good nose, good eyes, 
good ears. It is indispensable to his profession 
that he be possessed of sagacity, foresight, vigi- 
lance; it is more than probable, then, that he is 
endued with the bodily types or instruments of 
these qualities to some tolerable degree of per- 
fectness. 

4. If petty larceny be his offence, I exhort 
you, do not confound meanness of crime with 
diminutiveness of stature. These things have 
no connection, I have known a tall man stoop 
to the basest action, a short man aspire to the 
height of crime, a fair man be guilty of the foulest 
actions, &c. 

5. Perhaps the offender has been guilty of 
some atrocious and aggravated murder. Here 
is the most difficult cas6 of all. It is above all 
requisite, that such a daring violator of the peace 
and safety of society should meet with his re- 
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ward, a violent and ignominious death. But 
how shall we get at him? Who is there among 
us, that has known him before he committed the 
offence, that shall take upon him to say he can 
sit down coolly and pen a dispassionate descrip- 
tion of a murderer? The tales of our nursery, 
— the reading of our youth, — the ill-looking man 
that was hired by the Uncle to dispatch the Chil- 
dren in the Wood, — the grim ruffians who smo- 
thered the babes in the Tower, — the blaek and 
beetle-browed assassin of Mrs. Ratcliffe, — the 
shag-haired villain of Mr. Monk Lewis, — the 
Tarquin tread, and mill-stone dropping eyes, of 
Murder in Shakspeare, the exaggerations of pic- 
ture and of poetry, — what we have read and 
what we have dreamed of, — rise up and crowd 
in upon us such eye-scaring portraits of the man 
of blood, that our pen is absolutely forestalled; 
we commence poets when we should play the 
part of strictest historians, and the very black- 
ness of horror which the deed calls up, serves as 
a cloud to screen the doer. The fiction is blame- 
less, it is accordant with those wise prejudices 
with which nature has guarded our iniiobence, 
as with impassable barriers, against the commis- 
sion of such appalling crimes; but meantime, 
the criminal escapes; or if, — owing to that wise 
abatement in their expectation of deformity 
which as I hinted at before, the officers of pur- 
suit never fail to make, and no doubt in cases of 
this sort they make a more than ordinary allow- 
ance, — if, owing to this or any accident, the of- 
fender is caught and brought to his trial, who 
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that has been led out of curiosity to witness such 
a scene, has not with astonishment reflected on 
the difference between a real committer of a 
murder^ and the idea of one which he has been 
collecting and heightening all his life out of books, 
dreams, &c. The fellow, perhaps, is a sleek, 
smug-looking man, with light hair and eye-brows, 
-—the latter by no means jutting out or like a 
crag, — and with none of those marks which our 
fancy had pre-bestowed upon him. 

I find I am getting una^rires too serious; the 
best way on such occasions is, to leave off, which 
I shall do by generally recommending to all pro- 
secuting advertisers not to confound crimes with 
ugliness; or rather, to distinguish between that 
physiognomical deformity, which I am willing 
to grant always accompanies crime, and mere 
physical ugliness^ — which signifies nothing, is 
the exponent of nothing, and may exist in a good 
or bad person indifferently. 



T-^' 
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ON THE ( 

MELANCHOLY OF TAILOM 

\ 

Sedet, xternumque sedebit, ^ 

Infelix Theseus Yibgii. i 

i 

That there is a professional melancholy, if I 
may so express myself, incident to the occupation 
of a tailor, is a fact which I think very few will 
venture to dispute. 1 may safely appeal to my 
readers, whether they ever knew one of that 
faculty that was not of a temperament, to say the 
least, far removed from mercurial or jovial. 

Observe the suspicious gravity of their gait. 
The peacock is not more tender, from a consci- 
ousness of his peculiar infirmity, than a gentle- 
man of this profession is of being known by the 
same infallible testimonies of his occupation* 
** Walk, that I may know thee.^' 
- Do you ever see him go whistling along the 
I fool-path like a carman, or brush through a crowd 
I, like a baker, or go smiling to himself like a 
I lover? Is he forward to thrust into mobs, or to 
V make one at the ballad-singer's audiences? Does 
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he not rather slink by assemblies and meetings 
of the people, as one that wisely declines popular 
observation ? 

How extremely rare is a noisy tailor! a mirth- 
ful and obstreperous tailor! 

*^ At my nativity/' says Sir Thomas Browne, 
^' my ascendant was the earthly sign of Scorpius ; 
I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and 
I think 1 have a piece of that leaden planet in me.'' 
One would think that he were anatomi^ng a tai- 
lor! save that to the latter s occupation, methinks, 
a woollen planet would seem more consonant, 
and that he should be born when the sun was in 
Aries. — He goes on. " I am no way facetious, 
nor disposed for the mirth and galliardize of com- 
pany." How true a type of the whole trade! 
Eminently economical of his words, you shall 
seldom hear a jest come from one of them. He 
sometimes furnishes subject for a repartee, but 
rarely, (I think,) contributes one ore propria. 

Drink itself does not seem to elevate him, or 
at least to call out of him any of the external in- 
dications of vanity. I cannot say that it never 
causes his pride to swell, but it never breaks out. 
I am even fearful that it may swell and rankle to 
an alarming degree inwardly. For pride is near 
of kin to melancholy; — a hurtful obstruction 
from the ordinary outlets of vanity being shut. 
It is this stoppage which engenders proud hu- 
mours. Therefore a tailor may be proud. I 
think he is never vain. The display of his gaudy 
patterns in that book of his which emulates the 
rainbow, never raises any inflations of that emo- 
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tion in him, correspondiDg to what the wig- 
maker, (for instance,) evinces, when he expatiates 
on a curl or a bit of hair. He spreads them forth 
with a sullen incapacity for pleasure, a real or 
affected indifference to grandeur. Cloth of gold 
neither seems to elate, nor cloth of frize to de- 
press him — according to the beautiful motto 
which formed the modest imprese of the shield 
worn by Charles Brandon at his marriage with 
the kind's sister. Nay, I doubt whether he 
would discover any vain-glorious complacence in 
his colours, though ^Mris" herself ^'dipt the 
woof.^' 

In further corroboration of this argument-— 
who ever saw the wedding of a tailor announced 
in the newspapers, or the birth of his eldest son? 

When was a tailor known to give a dance, or 
to be himself a good dancer, or to perform ex- 
quisitely on the tight rope, or to shine in any 
such light and airy pastimes? to sing, or play on 
the violin? 

Do they much care for public rejoicings, light- 
ings up, ringing of bells, firing of cannons, &c.? 

Valiant I know they can be; but I appeal to 
those who were witnesses to the exploits of 
Eliot's famous troop, whether in their fiercest 
charges they betrayed any thing of that thought- 
less oblivion of death with which a French maa 
jigs into battle, or whether they did not shovv 
more of the melancholy valour of the Spaniard, 
upon whom they charged ; that deliberate cou- 
rage which contemplation and sedentary habits 
breathe? 
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Are they often great newsmongers ? — I have 
known some few among them arrive at the dig- 
nity of speculative politicians; but that light 
and cheerful every-day interest in the affairs and 
goings-on of the world, which makes the barber* 
such delightful company, I think is rarely ob* 
servable in them. 

This characteristic pensiveness in them beiqg 
so notorious, I wonder none of those writers 
who have expressly treated of melancholy, should 
have mentioned it Burton, whose book is an 
excellent abstract of all the authors in that kind 
who preceded him, and who treats of every spe* 
cies of this malady from the hypochondriacal or 
mndy to the heroical or love melancholy^ has 
strangely omitted it. Shakspeare himself has 
overlooked it. "I have neither the scholar's 
melancholy, (saith Jacques,) which is emulation; 

* Having incidently mentioned the barber, in a compa- 
rison of professional temperaments, I hope no other trade 
will take offence, or look upon it as an inciviUty done to 
them, if I say, that in courtesy, humanity, and all the con- 
versational and social graces which "gladden life,*' I esteem 
no profession comparable to his. Indeed so great is the good- 
will which 1 bear to this usdid and agreeable body of men, 
that residing in one of the Inns of Court, (where the best 
specimens of them are to be found, except perhaps at the 
universities,) there are seven of them to whom I am per- 
sonally known, and who never pass me without the compli- 
ment of the hat on either side. My truly polite and urbane 

friend, Mr. A ^m, of Flower-de-luce-court, in Fleet-street, 

will forgive my mention of him in particular. I can truly 
say, that I never spent a quarter of an hour under his hands 
without deriving some profit from the agreeable discussions 
which are always going on there. 
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nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor the sol- 
dier's, which is politick; nor the lover's, which 
is all these:" — and then when you might expect 
him to have brought in, " nor the tailor's, which 
is so and so" — he comes to an end of his enu- 
meration, and falls to a defining of his own me- 
lancholy. 

Milton likewise has omitted it, where he had 
so fair an opportunity of bringing it in, in his 
Penseroso. 

But the partial omissions of historians proving 
nothing against the existence of any well-attested 
fact, I shall proceed and endeavour to ascertain 
the causes why this pensive turn should be so 
predominant in people of this profession above 
all others. * 

And first, may it not be, that the custom of 
wearing apparel being derived to us from the 
fall, and one of the most mortifying products of 
that unhappy event, a certain seriousness^ (to say 
no more of it,) may in the order of things have 
been intended to be impressed upon the minds 
of that race of men to whom in all ages the care 
of contriving the human apparel has been in- 
trusted — to keep up the memory of the first 
institution of clothes, and serve as a standing 'f 
remonstrance against those vanities, which the I 
absurd conversion of a memorial of our shame I 
into an ornament of our persons was destined to ^ 
produce? Correspondent in some sort to this, it 
may be remarked, that the tailor sitting over a 
cave or hollow place, in the caballistic lan- 
guage of his order, is said to have certain melan- 

l 
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choly regions always open under his feet — But 
waving further inquiry into final causes, where 
the best of us can only wander in the dark, let 
us try to discover the efficient causes of this me- 
lancholy. 

I think, then^ that they may be reduced to two, 
omitting some subordinate ones, viz. 

The sedentary habits of the tailor.— 
Something peculiar in his diet. — 

First, his sedentary habits. — In Doctor Nor- 
ris^s famous narrative of the frenzy of Mr. John 
Dennis, the patient, being questioned as to the 
occasion of the swelling in his legs, replies that 
it came " by criticism 5'^ to which the learned doc- 
tor seeming to demur, as to a distemper which 
he had never read of, Dennis, (who appears not 
to have been mad upon all subjects,) rejoins with 
some warmth, that it was no distemper, but a 
noble art ! that he had sat fourteen hours a day 
at it: and that the other was a pretty doctor not 
to know that there was a communication between 
the brain and the legs. 

When we consider that this sitting for fourteen 
hours continuously, which the critic probably 
practised only while he was writing his " re- 
marks,'^ is no more than what the tailor, in the 
ordinary pursuance of his art, submits to daily, 
(Sundays excepted,) throughout the year, shall 
we wonder to find the brain afiected, and in a 
manner over-clouded, from that indissoluble sym- 
pathy between the noble and less noble parts of 
the body, which Dennis hints at ? The unnatu- 
ral and painful manner of his sitting must also 

7 
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greatly aggravate the evil, insomuch that I have 
sometimes ventured to liken tailors at their boards 
to so many envious Junes, sitting cross-legged 
to hinder the birth o/ their ownjelicity. The 
legs transversed thus X cross-wise, or decussated, 
was among the ancients the posture of maledic- 
tion. The Turks who practise it at this day, are 
noted to be a melancholy people. 

Secondly, his diet, — To which purpose I find 
a most remarkable passage in Burton, in his chap- 
ter entitled ^^ Bad diet a cause of melancholy.'' 
^^ Amongst herbs to be eaten, (he says,) I find 
gourds, cupumbers, melons, disallowed; but espe- 
cially CABBAGE. It causeth troublesome dreams, 
and sends up black vapours to the brain. . Galeo, 
loc. affect, lib. 3»cap. 6. of all herbs condemns 
CABBAGE. And Isaack,lib. 2, cap. 1, animgcgra- 
vitatem /acity it brings heaviness to the soul.'' 
I could not omit so flattering a testimony from 
an author, who, having no theory of his own to 
serve, has so unconsciously contributed to the 
confirmation of mine. It is well known that this 
last named vegetable has, frpm the earliest pe- 
riods which we can discover, co|istituted almost 
the sole food of this extraordinary race of people. 



THE 

NUNS AND ALE OF CATERSWELL. 

A SKETCH. 



Caverswell, ancient Caverswell, the resi- 
dence of the Cradocks, renowned in Romance, 
of JerviS; famous in maritime story, and esteem- 
ed over the east for thy delightful ale and thy 
beautiful women; I think of thee with reverence 
and awe. Can the lovers of romance forget that 
Cradock's lady alone, of all the dames of Arthur's 
court, wore, without suspicion or reproach, the 
charmed kirtle of chastity ; which, by its shrivel- 
ling and curling like a November leaf, showed 
the lightness of Queen Gueniver and her ladies ? 
Can the lovers of beauty forget, that in a later 
day the lady of George Cradock brought him at 
a birth, if I reiid the legendary inscription in the 
church aright — ^^*a pair-royal of incomparable 
daughters, Dorothy, Jane, and Mary;'' and that, 
for her sake, the castle of Caverswell ** was beau- 
tified even unto beauty,^' as the same singular 
authority bears ? Or can we forget, that in Ca- 
verswell church kneels the devout Countess of 
old brave St. Vincent — praying in the ripeness 
of beauty and pride of youth— stamped off in the 
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eternal grace and perpetual loveliness of art — 
hands folded over her bosom, and her head be: 
down with such an expression of meekness 
benevolence as would inspire a preacher- 
preachers were not inspired, and keep from sli 
ber a congregation, if the pleasant people of 
vers well ever slept at a sermon ? But Cavers\^ 
fair and ancient Caverswell, thou hast othei 
tractions. Thy daughters are passing-fair, v 
nut-brown locks and ha^el eyes; and thy s 
love dancing, mirth, minstrelsy, and ale. If 
maidens are fair and excelling— so is thy 
surpassing all other potations, whether dribl 
through a distillery worm, or poured out i 
and foaming from the mysterious union of h 
and barley. It is called ale by the dull and gi 
peasantry a|: festivals and bridals — but it is 
ale — it is drink for the lesser divinities and 
tred divines. The art of brewing it was no ha| 
labour gof man^s brain — there is a mystery at 
the manner of its being communicated to eai 
it was dropt in a receipt from the moon. It ^ 
Staffordshire ale that I once saw two bards dr 
out of an antique silver flagon — at each alterr 
quaff their eyes grew brighter, their faces becj 
flushed with a ruddy light resembling a J 
morn — their forms seemed to dilate into w 
statuaries call the heroic standard — at each ^ 
of the divine* beverage they had more and m 
the port of the demigods, and there they sat 
perior to the sons of little men — the dabblers 
the blood-royal of the grape— rand seemed 

Possefft beyond the Muse's painting. 
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Such is the ttoie Caverswell nectar, known 
among men by the name of Staffordshire ale. I 
thirst afresh at the remembrance, and long to re- 
new my intercourse with the frothing and foam- 
ing flagons which welcomed me into happy little 
Caverswell. Those who would view this village 
dright must not go in the company of the moon^ 
as a poet somewhere recommends-*— let them trust 
to a less capricious influence than that of a planet 
— ^let them wipe the foam of their second flagon 
from their lips, and then go forth and look on its 
ladies and on its towers. Ale, like the fairy's 
eye-salve, will purge the sight of its grossness— 
things will come in their true shape and native 
hue — nor will they be deceived by the magic of 
book or spell which can make 

A cobweb on a dungeon wall 
Seem tapestry in lordly haU. 

Those who admire beauty will love thy maidens; 
and those who love themselves will drink thy 
glorious ale, old Staffordshire! 

But besides its ale, and its native maidens, 
Caverswell has other attractions to which it is 
indebted to Spain and France: there is a refuge 
for ladies whom unhappy love or devotion has 
stung, and driven to seclusion and penance. Be- 
neath the church-yard wall, I observed a little 
plat of greensward, redeemed from a wood, and 
bestrewn hy Nature's lavish and hasty hand with 
violets and daisies and other flowers of summer. 
I saw two long narrow ridges— one green and 

7* 
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flourishing in its grass and flowers; the other ap- 
peared with its turf newly turned, and the flowers 
had begun to lift afrei^ their heads and reviva 
Small crosses of wood stood at the head of the 
nuns' graves — for such they were — on one the 
hand of some unbidden but not uninterested vil* 
lager had written, " alas Julia/* — the other no 
writing had appropriated — it was a plain cross, 
white and pure. The old castle of Caverswell 
threw its shadow in the descending sun as far as 
these two solitary graves. I looked up and be- 
held many young and beautiful faces at the lat- 
ticed windows-*-saw female forms gliding among 
the trees, and beheld a grave and staid lady look- 
ing on me with an eye less of benevolence than 
suspicion. I left the two graves; and seeking my 
way to a distant lawn, passed over part of the 
castle garden-ground. It skirted the margin of a 
fosse or lake, and was filled with fruit-trees and 
blossomed shrubs and flowers. Fart of it was 
portioned out into small plots; and* here the se- 
cluded daughters of devotion amused themselves 
in sowing and in planting, and sought, in the 
beauty of the flowers they nursed, some solace 
for their removal from the pleasant cares and 
gentle solicitudes of domestic life. But the world 
is not so easily forgot— and a stung spirit is not 
so readily solaced. A shirt of iair — self-denial — 
rigid penance — ^the torture of daily cohfession — 
the presence of one who comes to teach suflering 
rather than pleasure — high walls and the curses 
of the church, all serve to bring to mind the joy 
and the gladness they have forsaken. To be a 
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daughter of God — I say it with reverence — is 
less acceptable above and praiseworthy below, 
thaQ to be the mother of man. To be carried 
away from a convent, may be the hope of many 
a sister; and I believe many a homely maiden 
has been stolen from the sanctity of ^ cloister, 
whose charms would never have obtained a hus- 
band in the common way of courtship. To over- 
leap a high wall, to overreach the vigilance of 
the godly — to ascend to a turret window, and 
from that giddy height bear away a more giddy 
lady, is altogether very romantic. She can be no 
common spirit whom the love of relatives con- 
signed to religion and the protection of the saints; 
and she can be no ordinary beauty for whom we 
would risk breaking our neck in this world, and 
the pains of punishment in the next. 

While these reflections passed over my mind, 
I stood on the limit of the little domain within 
which religious jealousy had penned up so many 
fair faces and ardent spirits. I leaned over a 
little gate, and pondered more deeply on the 
hopes and the passions which were smothered 
and spell-bound in the cloister. Something as a 
shadow darkened the greensward beside me. I 
looked up, and a young lady — tall and slender- 
attired in black — seated on a small mule, appear- 
ed before me. I say appeared, because I almost 
imagined her a creature of fancy — her air was 
not of the ladies of this land — she seemed from 
a far country — iOor though a dark veil descended 
over her whole person, it could not conceal her 
elegant shape, nor lessen much the brightness of 
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two large dark eyes, which from below a white 
forehead beamed full upon me. We stood for 
half a minute's space— I with my eyes half avert- 
ed: — at length I thought to address her; but her 
looks were not on me — I am not sure she even 
saw me, though I could have caught her bridle. 
The gate commanded a fine view of groves, and 
lawns, and enclosures; it might resemble a place 
in her native land where she had loved to wan- 
ders—perhaps to meet some one whose looks had 
influenced her youthful heart and continued to 
haunt her thoughts. Her mule, accustomed to 
bear her to this solitary place, stood motionless — 
she raised herself in her seat — and her mind, 
overleaping time and place, consecrated the home- 
ly groves and grassy lawns of old Caverswell, and 
made them into the scented pathway and the 
citron-grove of her native Spain. Her form seem- 
ed to dilate with joy; with both hands she raised 
her veil — and showed me such a face as Correggio 
saw in his inspirations — a countenance of light 
and beauty, beaming amid a cloud of sable dra- 
pery. The enthusiasm lightened up her face for 
a moment's space or more— she gave a sigh — 
her hands dropt gently down — the mule turned 
slowly, and almost compassionately round, and 
the fair Nun of Caverswell vanished among the 
groves. 



VALENTINE'S DAY. 

Ji Homily for the Fourteenth 0/ February. 



Where is the village to which Valentines ai'e 
unknown? 

What terra incognita is there — what Ultima 
!Z%wfe, (barren of love,) to which the sun that 
rises on this day brings no joy — where the post- 
man's double knock was never heard? 

The air may no more be free from birds or 
sununer-sporting flies, ihan the earth from its 
gay and gaudy missives, (its butterflies,) the Feb- 
ruary-haunting Valentines. 

When letters shall cease to be written, (but not 
till then,) when love shall be no more,-— then 
shall this amorous holy-day darken and grow 
common: then shall it be a mere vulgar root, 
(now, how full of rare and sweet flowers!) in the 
wilderness of days-^a grain in the desarts of time. 
—-Valentines pervade all space, like light 

There is N , the smallest village of Wilt- 
shire. It is far away from the high road. You 

leave C , (the market town,) on your left, 

and have to walk some three miles, at first over 
a small heath> and finally upon a flat road of fine 
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gravel, between green hedges and greener pas- 
tures, before you reach it The spire of its htde 
church, (you see it through the avenue of ekns,) 
scarcely peers over the trees which cluster round 
it, seeming to guard it from profaner eyes. The 
village itself is small and straggling. You come 
ji few c ottages, as many alms-houses; then a 
^Jni^aKropcns its gate by the way side, and a cow 
paces stately forth, turning her head backwards, 

?$rhaps lowing to her companions left behind, 
ou then pass more cottages, (some half-dozen 
or so,) then the small public-house, over whose 
porch hangs a cloud of flowering clematis; and 
finally,Mr. D 's, (the merchant's,) old-fashion- 
ed brick house, before which stand the sun-flower 
and pyramidal holly-hock, closing the scene. 
, Yet even here Valentines were accustomed to 

come. The post-mistress of C- knows this; 

the post-man knew it by his quadruple load; every 
body thereabouts knew it : for with country 
people intelligence of this sorttravelleth briskly, 
despite of the ruggedness of roads, the incon- 
veniences of distance. 

• • • • 

Good-morrow, 'ds Saint Valentine's Day! 

Thus singeth the mad daughter of the wise 
'Folonius. That a wise man should have a mad 
daughter! 'Tis odd, and smacks of human infir- 
mity. Not the madness, though, that savoureth 
of the infirm, but the madness coming from the 
wisdom, the tainted current from a clear source. 
What say therills to this, the springlets, the founts, 
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the ever-noisy ever-talking brooks? Is it not con- 
trary to good descent, to effect and cause, to the 
iex naturse^ and so forth? — ^But hear her, the 
pining and mad-melancholy maid: — 

Good-morrow, 'tis Saint Valentine's Day, 

All in the mom betime. 
And I a maid at your window 

To be your Valentine. 

And thou shalthe mine, Ophelia; and I will 
gather pale snowdrops and the sweet-smelling 
violet for thee. Thou shalt have a fair nosegay 
of winter flowers, thou rose of the northern de- 
sart; and, if they can be had, daisies, (but not the 
rue,) fennel and columbines, as of old; and, if 
thou wilt,— the willow. 

Yet this day was meant for merrier things, 
perhaps. It is a red-letter day, half-holy ; no feast, 
no fast; but held free of care by a gentle charter, 
invested with a rich prerogative, — the power of 
giving pleasure to the young. If the tradition be 
true, that on this day each bird chooseth his mate, 
what work hath the carrier pigeon! What rust- 
ling of leaves; what chattering and singing in the 
woods; what billing by the clear waters! — Me- 
thinks on this day should Romeo have first seen 
the gentle Capulet. On this day should Orlando 
have first glanced at Rosalind; Troilus at the 
fickle Cressid; Slender, (oh! smile not, gentles,) 
at Anne Page. The jealous Moor should have 
told his first war-story to-day; and to-day Pros- 
pero should have broken his spell, and made ho- 
ly-day in his enchanted isle, and crowned the 
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time by gii^ng to the son of Naples his innocent 
and fair Miranda. Fain would I have Valentine's 
Day the origin of love, or the completion, an 
epoch writ in bright letters in Capid's calendar, 
a date whence to reckon our passion, a period to 
which to refer our happiness 

As to its own history, what matters it whether 
a day so brave rise in the east or in the west? 
What care we if it had its birth in Roman super- 
stition or Pagan gallantry? H£R£ it is. Let us 
not waste the morning in barren speculation, but 
enjoy the day. It is wiser, surely, to partake of 
the branching shelter of the summer elms, than 
to perplex our pleasures by for ever tracing the 
course of their roots. TTuii is for the moles, the 
etymologists. Green leaves and azure skies for 
us! 

Once, it is said, our ** vulgar ancestors" used 
to draw names on Valentine's eve, and such 
drawings were considered ominous: as thus — if 
Jacob Stiles drew the name of Sally Gates, or 
vice versity Jacob and Sally were henceforward 
considered '' as good as" man and wife. — (Our 
present lottery, where we are tolerably sure of 

our blank, is bad enough, but this is the d 1.) 

— I can well fancy how the country couple would 
look, flying at first in the face of the augury: 
Sally mantling and blushing, half proud and half 
'shamed, turning to her neighbour Blossom, and 
exclaiming, " nonsense!"— Jacob, on the other 
hand, at something between a grin and a blush, 
leering on his shouting companions, or expand- 
ing a mouth huge enough to swallow every writ- 
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ten Valentioe in the village. I see him look9(for 
help,) from clown to clown; upwards and down- 
wards; he whistles, he twirls his smock frock, he 
stands cross-legged, like the nephew of Mr. 
Robert Shallow, when the maiden Page invited 
him house-wards. 'Tis all in vain. The prophecy 
is upon them; and 'tis odds but the name of 
Gates will sink and be merged in some three or 
six months into the cognomen of Jacob. 

The diffusion of learning, and the ^^ schools for 
all,'' have done a great deal of good. We are not 
I thank my stars, reduced now to these manual 
or verbal Valentines. We shut up our blushes, 
(with our verses,) in a sheet of foolscap, and 
trust them to the protection of the twopenny 

post. At C (where I spent some years,) good 

Mrs. Baily used to go to " the box" at stated 
periods of the preceding evening, and relieve it 
from time to time of its too great burthen of 
love. You might see, towards dusk, girls, (in 
pairs,) or straggling youths, dropping their in- 
discretions into the yawning chasm; sometimes 
this was boldly done, but oftener timorously, 
and the quickened step of the amorist retreating 
from the letter-box, or passing, with an air of in- 
difference, onwards, betrayed all he, (or she,) 
wished to conceal. Then, the next morning! 
There was an additional postman employed — 
the ordinary man, grey-headed, and sure, hut 
slowj was deemed insuflScient. The " London 
letters" were not delivered at the accustomed 
time: and on asking the maid-servant, she would 
reply, with a tinge on her cheek, that " she be- 
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lieved it was Valentine's Day.'' Oh ! we 
Jieved. She was never mistaken. But the 
man comes. " Three for Miss Lewis, foi 

Miss Carter, seventeen for Mr. " Hu; 

will never be believed. It cannot be; it is 
— a fable — a monstrous, impossible — It ii 
truth — or near it. Oh ! those were careless 
They were — but they are gone. No Valec 
come now, as Crockery would say. I mus 
farewell to all those pleasant periodicals- 
pierced hearts and the quaint rhymes, ^ 
showed my twopence well spent — 



O! farewell! 



FArewell the billing doves and the bent bow, 
The gilded arrows, the aye-fuming torch. 
The crooked lines, and letters huge and wrong 
And oh ! you painted jokes, (of man or mwd^> 
Who humblest love's bad-spelling counterf(Wt,t 
Farewell! 07?M^a'« occupation's gone. « 

The first Valentine I ever opened 
C— — . I had but lately left school, a^^J 
a fair, young-looking, active boy of sev^ 
had read all the poets, but the styl^ ^^ 
letter puzzled me. It compared m^^ ^ 
and^ the violet, and the curling hy ^J 
nUvays been anxious that my hair* ^'^ 
my eyes, I was informed, were lil^-^ 
and my teeth like pearl or ivory" - , 
seemed odd, — odd, but agreeable* _ 
bishop who doubted the authen*^^: 
ver's Travels. To say the truth^ 
writer must be somewhat partial. . 
generous was quite clear, from -•^ ^ 
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which she had been guilty. The Valentine was 
radiant, — all gold and gay colours, red, and yel* 
low, and blue, and embossed, afid glittering with 
devices, all of love. It was like a dream, — so fine. 
I had never seen any thing like it, except the 
last scene of a pantomime. I was like Belinda, 
when 

if report say true. 



Her eyes first opened on a biUetcloux. 

In short, I was satisfied, — delighted — what is 
the word? enchanted! 

As I received the first Valentine at C , 

so also I wrote there my first Valentine, my first 
verse. Thfe writing was disguised, the wax was 
dotted with a fork, the paper crumpled; and, so 
misused, the soft sheet of ^^ Bath posf was com- 
mitted to the letter-box. The next day how I 
laboured to arrive at a look of indifierence. How 
I hoped and feared, and was perpetually hover- 
ing on a blush when the subject was mentioned. 

At last, I heard that " Miss had received a 

very pretty Valentine." Indeed? — ^^*Yes, and 
by no means a common one." Oh! heart, what 
rich and delicious palpitations were thine. I trod 
on air; I bounded like a fawn : I was wild with 
joy. I had sent my love- verse to my fair neigh- 
bour, (at the next door,) and about seven o'clock, 
I laid my ^^ evening ear^' to the thin partition 
wall, and actually beard part of the verses recited 
on the other side. That evening I sate and me- 
ditated high things, in the parlour which was af- 
ter tenanted by a man of great renoviiVj — Samu^( 
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Taj/hr Coleridge. — I wonder whether he ever 
wrote ValeDtines there! 
The advantage of Valentine-writing is, that it 

{leases giver and receiver, while it becomes both, 
t is not like a letter of business, — nor that which 
passeth between a dun and his debtor, or between 
master and servant, or editor and contributor — 
nor even between lovers on ordinary occasions, 
for sometimes there is a fretfulness even in those, 
a dispute to be made up. This, on the contrary, 
is a prize, a pleasure without alloy. 

Who would not have a Valentine? Is there 
any one so unprofiitably wise as to decline it? 
Let him stay at home and be thankless,. Let him 
rail at the quick-jarring knocker and the frequent 
bell. They can have no delights for him. Yet 
the chiming of the brass is musical to my ear, and 
the twanging of the wire harmonious. Oh ! lads 
and lasses, and holy-day-loving sages, is not this 
a delightful day, — this day of Bishop Valentine? 
His diocese is the air, and he, so saith good Dr. 
Donne, (mark, reader, what a fine line I reveal 
to thee,) 



-Marries every year 



TTie lyric larky and the grave-wkispering dove, 

and fills the winds with melody, and life with 
hope and satisfied love that never cloys. Bright 
Love! Methinks I could splinter a lance in his 
behalf, or mark out a measure of verse — 

Loyi! — ^he is a God 

Walking the divine earth. 
And where he hath trod 

Fine tbinj^ have theVx \As\\i. 
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Fancies, passions, fears. 

Subtle and sublime. 
Things of pale love yearSf 

Flowers of all time \ 

Hope, that springs and falls. 

Doubts which pass away. 
And insatiate fire 

Beyond all decay:— 

And so on:— One might proceed in this style for 
ever. 

I own that I am somewhat of a devotee. I love 
to keep all festivals^ to taste all feast-offerings^ 
from fermety, (or frumety — '/rumentum^J at 
Christmas to the pancakes at Shrovetide. These 
things always seem better on those days: as the 
bread ^' in the holy-days/' is ever better than the 
bread at school, though it come from the same 
oven. Then it must be the same? By no means 
— to lis. Freedom and home plant a different re- 
lish upon the tongue, and the viands are transmut- 
ed, sublimed. 

What is the + on a Good-friday's bun,-i^ifi 
that nothing? What is the goose at Michaelmas? 
What is the regale at a harvest home, — ^i^^WMt 
nothing? Are the cups, the kissing, thfi t>oister- 
ous jolUty, the tumbling on the fragrMt ^Fi ^^^^ 
dancing, the Shouting, the singiog oa^ <>f tune — 
nothing? 

Why then, the world vt^ att fiiat's in*t is nothing; 
The covering aky i» notjritngi Bohemia nothing. 

It is W» who mmke the world. No sky is 
blue, ao Itaf is vei^nt. It is our vision which 
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hath the azure and the green. It is that which 
expands, or causes to diminish, things which are 
in themselves ever the same. It is our imagina- 
tion which lifts earth to heaven, and rohes our 
women in the garb of angels. And is this not 
better, and wiser, than if we were to measure 
with the square and the rule, and to fashion our en- 
joyments by the scanty materials, (the clay,) be- 
fore us, instead of subliming them to the utter- 
most stretch of our own immortal capacity? 

So it is, that Valentine's Day, which with the 
Laplander and the Siberian is clad in a cold grey 
habit, is with us rose-coloured and bright. We 
array it before hand with hues gayer than the 
Iris. Our fancies, our hopes, are active. Custom 
has decided that it shall be a day of love; and 
though Custom is but too often a tyrant and spurn- 
ed at, in this case he has always willing subjects. 
A Valentine — who would not have a Valentine? 
I ask the question again. 

Hark! the postman Is sounding at the door. 
How smart is his knock, how restless his tjead 
up^n the pavement. He comes burthened with 
g^r tidings, and he knows it. Door after door is 
ojl^ned before he knocks. The passages are filled 
with listini^rs, and the windows thronged with 
anxious faces. How busy, how expectant are the 
girls. Observe, iJ^e copper is parted from the sil- 
ver, and ready for immediate payment — or the 
solitary sixpence is brought forth with a doubt, 
(between hope and fear,) as to its being required. 
The carrier of letters is pitied, " because he has 
such a load;'' the neighbours are noted,— those 
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who receive ValentineSy and particularly those 
who have none. If you look from an upper win- 
dow, you will see the parlour crowded. You may 
hear the loud laugh, and see the snatch, the re- 
treat, the struggle to get a sight of the Valentine. 
In general the address is in a feigned hand; some- 
times it is very neat, and written with a crow 
quill; but oftener the letters are so staring and 
gaunt, that the serious postman forgets his post 
and almost smiles. The giver, the receiver, the 
messenger, are all happy for once. Can a vic- 
tory by land or by sea do as much? Can a strug- 
gle, (though it succeeds,) on a first night's play? 
a dinner — a dance — a coronation? No; some of 
these are sensual, and all have their drawbacks. 
It is only on Valentine's Day that enjoyment is 
pure and unalloyed. Never let us permit "the 
splenetic to rail at it without defence. Above all, 
never let us allow its pleasant privileges to fall 
into disuse or decay. — 

. — Having gossipped thus much, I will e'en con- 
clude my " say," with a Valentine of my own. 
.nd I will address it to Miss M. Tree, the pretty 
lylvia, the shipwrecked Viola. Why I do this 
of no importance. Perhaps it is because she is, 
[s she not the fair Sylvia?) beloved by Valentine. 
Thaps it may be because I like her rich un- 

jr tones, beyond all that Miss or Miss 

can utter. I am a little out of the habit now 
writing Valentine^, (thirty years in a warm 
late make a difference in a man now-a-days,) 
Ithe reader will excuse imperfections. 
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famy ? I am almost tempted to belicFe, that in 
some pre-existeot state, crimes to which this sub- 
lunary life of mioe hath been as much a stranger 
as the babe that is newly bom into it, haire drawn 
down upon me this vengeance, so disproportion- 
ate to my actions on this globe. 

My l»ain sickens, and my bosom labours to be 
delivered of the weight that presses upon it, yet 
my conscious pen shrinks from the avowaL But 
out it must 

O, Mr. Editor! guess at the wretch's mi- 
sery who now wfitcs this to you, when, with 
tears and burning blushes, he is obliged to con- 
fess, that he has been 

HAKGED 

Methinks I hear an involuntary exclamation 
burst from you, as your imagination presents to 
you fearful images of your correspondent un- 
known — hanged! 

Fear not, Mr. Editor. No disembodied spirit 
has the honour of addressing you. I am flesh 
and blood, an unfortunate system of bones, mus- 
cles, ^inews, arteries, like yoursel£ 

7%en, Ipresufne, you mean to be pleasant — 
That expression ofyowrs^ Mr. Correspomlentj 
must be taken somehow in a fnettqihorical 
sense 

In the plainest sense, without trope or figure- 
Yes, Mr. £dit<n*! this neck of mine has felt the 

fatal noose — these hands have tremblingly 

up the corroborative prayer-book — these lii 
have sucked the moisture of the last coosolatoi 
orange^^bis toiq^ie has chaimted the dol 
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cantata which no performer was ever called upon 
to repeat — ^this face has had the veiling night-cap 
drawn over it 

But for no crime of mine. — Far be it from me 
to arraign the justice of my country, whicb^ 
though tardy, did at length recognise my inno- 
cence. It is not for me to reflect upon judge or 
jury, now that eleven years have elapsed since the 
erroneous sentence was pronounced. Men will 
always be fallible, and perhaps circumstances did 
appear at the time a little strong 

Suffice it to say, that after hanging four mi- 
nutes, (as the spectators were pleased to compute 
it — a man that is being strangled, I know from 
experience, has altogether a different measure of 
time from his friends who are breathing leisurely 
about him — I suppose the minutes lengthen as 
time approaches eternity, in the same manner as 
the miles get longer as you travel northward,) — 
after hanging four minutes, according to the best 
calculation of the bystanders, a reprieve came, 
and I was cot down ■— 

Really I am ashamed of deforming your pages 
with these technical phrases — if I knew how to 
express my meaning shorter 

But to proceed. — My first care after I had been 
brought to myself by the usual methods, (those 
methods that are so interesting to the operator 
and his assistants, who are pretty numerous on 
such occasions — but which no patient was ever 
desirous* of undergoing a second time for the be- 
nefit of science,) my first care was to provide my- 
self with an enormous stock or cravat to hide 
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the place-^you understand me; — ^my next care 
was to procure a residence as distant as possible 
from that part of the country where I had suf- 
fered. For that reason I chose the metropolis, as 
the place where wounded honour, (I had been 
told,) could lurk with the least danger of exciting 
inquiry, and stigmatised innocence had the best 
chance of hiding her disgrace in a crowd. I sought 
out a new circle of acquaintance, and my circum- 
stances happily enabling me to pursue my fancy 
in that respect, I endeavoured by mingling in all 
the pleasures which the town affords, to efface 
the memory of what I had undergone. 

But alas! such is the portentious and all- per- 
vading chain of connection which links together 
the head and members of this great community, 
my scheme of lying perdu was defeated almost at 
the outset. A countryman of mine, whom a fool- 
ish law-suit had brought to town, by chance met 
me, and the secret was soon blazoned about. 

In a short time I found myself deserted by 
most of those who had been my intimate friends. 
Not that any guilt was supposed to attach to my 
character. My officious countryman, to do him 
justice, had been candid enough to explain ray, 
perfect innocence. But, somehow or other, thei 
is a want of strong virtue in mankind. We hav( 
plenty of the softer instincts, but the heroic cha| 
racter is gone. How else can I account for il 
that of all my numerous acquaintance, amo# 
whom I had the honour of ranking sundry p 
sons of education, talents, and worth, scarc< 
here and there one or two could be found, 
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had the courage to associate with a man that had 
been hanged. 

Those few who did not desert me altogether, 
were persons of strong but coarse minds; and 
from the absence of all delicacy in them I suffer- 
ed almost as much as from the superabundance 
of a false species of it in the others. Those who 
stuck by me were the jokers, who thought them- 
selves entitled by the fidelity which they had 
shown towards me to use me with what familiarity 
they pleased. Many and unfeeling are the jests 
that 1 have suJSered from these rude, (because 
faithful, ) Achateses. As they passed me in the 
streets, one would nod significantly to his compa- 
nion and say, pointing to me, smoke his cravat, 
and ask me if I had got ^ wen, that I was so soli- 
citous to cover my neck. Another would inquire. 
What news from * * * Assizes? (which you may 
guess, Mr. Editor, was the scene of my shame,) 
and whether the sessions was like to prove a 
maiden one ? A third would ofier to insure me 
from drowning. A fourth would teaze me with 
inquiries how I felt when I was swinging, whe- 
ther I had not something like a blue flame dancing 
before my eyes ? A fifth took a fancy never to 
call me any thing but Lazarus", And an eminent 
bookseller and publisher, who, in his zeal to pre- 
sent the public with new facts, had he lived in 
those days, I am confident, would not have scru- 
pled waiting upon the person himself last men- 
tioned at the most critical period of his existence, 
to solicit ^few facts relative to resuscitation, 
had the modesty to oflfer me guineas per sheet, 
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if I would write in his magazine a physiological 
account of my feefings upon coming to myself. 

But these were evils which a moderate fortitude 
might have enabled me to struggle with. Alas! 
Mr. Editor, the women, whose good graces I had 
always most assiduously cultivated, from whose 
softer minds I had hoped a more delicate and 
^nerous sympathy than I found in the men — 
uie women began to shun me— this was the un- 
kindest blow of all. 

But is it to be wondered at? How couldst thou 
imagine, wretchedest of beings, that that tender 
creature Seraphina would fling her pretty arms 
about that neck which previous circumstances 
had rendered infamous ? That she would put up 
with the refuse of the rope, the leavings of the 
cord? Or that any analogy could subsist between 
the knot which binds true lovers, and the knot 
which ties malefactors? 

I can forgive that pert baggage Flirtilla, who, 
when I complimented her one day on the execu- 
tion which her eyes had done, replied, that, to be 
sure, Mr. * * was a judge of those things. But 
from thy more exalted mind, Celestina, I ex- 
pected a more unprejudiced decision. 

The person whose true name I conceal under 
this appellation, of all the women that I was ever 
acquainted with, had the most manly turn of 
mind, which she had improved by reading and 
the best conversation. Her understanding was 
not more masculine than her manners and whole 
disposition were delicately and truly feminine. 
She was the daughter of an officer who had fallen 
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in the service of his country, leaving his widow 
and Celestina^ an only child, with a fortune suf- 
ficient to set them above want, but not to enable 
them to live in splendour. I had the mother's 
permission to pay my addresses to the young lady, 
and Celestina seemed to approve of my suit. 

Often and often have I poured out my over* 
charged soul in the presence af Celestina, com* 
plaining of the hard and unfeeling prejudices o£ 
the world, and the sweet maid has again and 
again declared, that no irrational prejudice should 
hinder her from esteeming every man according 
to his intrinsic worth. Often has she repeated 
the consolatory assurance that she could never 
consider as essentially ignomiBious an accident^ 
which was indeed to be deprecated, but which 
might have happened to the most innocent of 
mankind. Then would she set forth some illus- 
trious example^ whidi her reading easily furnish- 
ed, of a Phocion or a Socrates unjustly condemn- 
ed; of a Raleigh or a Sh* Thomas More, to whom 
late posterity had done justice; and by soothing 
my fancy with some such agreeable parallel, she 
would make me almost to triumph in my dis- 
grace, and convert my shame into glory. 

In such entertaining s^nd instructive conversa- 
tions the time passed on, till I importunately 
urged the miistress of my affections to name a day 
for our union. To this she obligingly consented, 
and I thought myself the happiest of mankind. 
But how was I surprised one morning on the re- 
ceipt of the following billet from my charmer: — 
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Snr, 
You mast not impute it to levity, or to a worse 
failing, ingratitude, if, with anguish of heart, I 
feel myself compelled by irresistible arguments 
to rec^l a tow which I fear I made with two lit- 
tle consideration. I never can be yours. The 
reasons of my decision, which is final, are in my 
own breast, and you must everlastingly remain a 
stranger to them. Assure yourself that I can 
never cease to esteem you as I ought 

Cbucstina. 

At the sight of this paper, I ran in frantic 
haste to Celestina's lodgings, where I learned, to 
my infinite mortification, that the mother and 
daughter were set off on a journey to a distant 
part of the country, to visit a relation, and were 
not ex()ected to return in less than four months. 

Stunned by this blow, which left me without 
the courage to solicit an explanation by letter, 
even if I had known whefe they were, (for the 
particular address was industriously concealed 
from me,) I waited with impatience the termina- 
tion of the period, in the vain hope that I might 
be permitted to have a chance of softening the / 
harsh decision by a personal interview with Ce- f 
lestina after her return. But before three months' 
were at an end, I learned from the newspapers, 
that my beloved had — given her hand to another!,. 

Heart-broken as I was, I was totally at a loss^ 
to account for the strange step which she had 
taken; and it was not till some years after that 
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I learned the true reason from a female relation 
of hers^ to whom it seems Celestina had con- 
fessed in confidence, that it was no demerit of 
mine that had caused her to break off the match 
so abrupUy, nor any preference which she might 
feel for any other person, for she preferred me, 
(she was pleased to say,) to all mankind; but 
when she came to lay the matter closer to her 
heart, she found that she never should be able to 
bear the sight, (I give you her very words as 
they were detailed to me by her relation,) the 
sight of a man in a night-cap, who had appeared 
on a public platform, it would lead to such a dis- 
agreeable association of ideas ! And to this 
punctilio I was sacrificed. 

To pass oyer an infinite series of minor mcM*- 
tifications, to which this last and heaviest might 
well render me callous, behold me here, Mr. Edi- 
tor! in the thirty-seventh year of my existence, 
(the twelfth, reckoning from my re-animation,) 
cut off from all respectable connections, rejected 
by the fairer half of the community, who in my 
case alone seem to have lain aside the character- 
istic pity of their sex; punished because I was 
once punished unjustly; suffering for no other 
reason than because I once had the misfortune 
to suffer without any cause at all. In no other 
country, I think, but this, could a man have 
been subject to such a life-long persecution, 
when once his innocence had been clearly esta- 
blished. 

Had I crawled forth a rescued victim from the 
rack in the horrible dungeons of the inquisition, 
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— had I heaved myself up from a half bastinado 
in China, or been torn from the just-entering, 
ghastly impaling stake in Barbary — had I dropt 
alive from the knout in Russia, or come off with 
a gashed neck from the half-mortal, scarce-in- 
time-retracted scymetar of an executioneering 
slave in Turkey — I might have borne about the 
remnant of this frame, (the mangled trophy of 
reprieved innocence,) with credit to myself, in 
any >of those barbarous countries. No scorn, at 
least, would have mingled with the pity, (small 
as it might be,) with which what was left of me, 
would have been surveyed. 

The singularity of my case has often led me to 
inquire into the reasons of the general levity with 
which the subject of hanging is treated as a topic 
in this country. I say as a topic: for let the very 
persons who speak so lightly of the thing at a 
distance be brought to view the real scene — let 
the platform be bona fide exhibited, and thje 
trembling culprit brought forth — the case is 
changed; but as a topic of conversation, I appeal 
to the vulgar jokes which pass current in every 
street. But why mention them, when the politest 
authors have agreed in making use of this sub- 
ject as a source of the ridiculous? Swift, and 
Pope, and Prior, are fond of recurring to it. Gay 
has built an entire drama upon this single foun- 
dation. The whole interest of the Beggar's 
Opera may, be said to hang upon it. Xo such 
writers as Fielding and Smollet it is a perfect 6o» 
bonche. — Hear the facetious Tom Brown, in his 
Comical View of London and Westminster^ 
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describe the Order of the Show at one of the 
Tt/burn Executions in his time: — "Mr. Ordi- 
nary visits his melancholy flock in Newgate by 
eight. Doleful procession up Holborn-hill about 
eleven. Men handsome and proper that were 
never thought so before, which is some comfort 
however. Arrive at the fatal place by twelve. 
Burnt brandy, women, and sabbath-breaking, re- 
pented of. Some few penitential drops fall under 
the gallows. Sheriff's men, parson, pickpockets, 
criminals, all very busy. The last concluding 
peremptory psalm struck up. Show over by 
one.''-— In this sportive strain does this misguided 
wit think proper to play with a subject so serious, 
which yet he would, hardly have done, if he had 
not known that there existed a predisposition in 
the habits of his unaccountable countrymen to 
consider the subject as a jest. But what shall we 
say to Shakspeare, who, (not to mention the so- 
lution which the grave-digger in Hamlet gives 
of his fellow workman's problem,) in that scene 
in Measure /or Measure, where the Clown calls 
upon Master Barnardine to get up and be hang- 
ed, which he declines on the score of being sleepy, 
has actually gone out of his way to gratify this 
amiable propensity in his countrymen; for it is 
plain, from the use that was to be made of his 
head, and from Mhorson's asking, " is the axe 
upon the block, sirrah?" that beheading, and not 
hanging, was the punishment to which Barnar- 
dine was destined. But Shakspeare knew that 
the axe and block were pregnant with no ludi- 
crous images^ and therefore falsified the historic 
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truth of his own drama, (if I may so speak,) ra- 
ther than he would leave out such excellent mat- 
ter for a jest as the suspending of a fellow-crea- 
ture in mid air has been eyer esteemed to be by 
Englishmen. 

One reason why the ludicrous never fails to in- 
trude itself into our contemplations upon this 
mode of death, I suppose to be, the absurd pos- 
ture into which a man is thrown who is con- 
demned to dance, as the vulgardelight to express 
it, upon nothing. To see him whisking and wa- 
vering in the air, 

As the wind you know will wave a man^* 

to behold the vacant carcase, from which the life 
is newly dislodged, shifting between earth and 
heaven, the sport of every gust; like a weather- 
cock, serving to show from which point the wind 
blows; like a maukin, fit only to scare away 
birds; like a nest left to swing upon a bough when 
the bird is flown: these are uses to which we caui- 
not without a mixture of spleen and contempt 
behold the human carcase reduced. We string 
up dogs^ foxes, bats, moles, weasles. Man surely 
deserves a steadier death. 

Another reason why the ludicrous associates 
more forcibly with this than with any other mode 
of punishment, I cannot help thinking to be, the 
senseless costume with which old prescription 
has thought fit to clothe the exit of malefactors 
in this country. Let a man do what he will to 

* Hieronimo in the Spanish tragedy. 
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abstract from his imagination all idea of the 
whimsical; something of it will come across him 
when he contemplates the figure of a fellow-crea- 
ture in the day-time, (in however distressing a 
situation,) in a night-cap. Whether it be that this 
nocturnal addition has something discordant with 
day-light, or that it is the dress which we are 
seen in at those times when we are " seen," as 
the angel in Milton expresses it, "least wise;" 
this I am afraid will always be the case ; unless 
indeed, as in my instance, some strong personal 
feeling overpower the ludicrous altogether. To 
me, when L reflect upon the train of misfortunes 
which have pursued me through life, owing to 
that accursed drapery, the cap presents as purely 
frightful an object as the sleeveless yellow coat 
and devil-painted mitre of the San Benitos. — An 
ancestor of mine, who suffered for his loyalty in 
the time of the civil wars, wias so sensible of the 
truth of what I am here advancing, that on the 
morning of execution, no in treaties could prevail 
upon him to submit to the odious dishabille, as 
he called it, but he insisted upon wearing, and 
aiQtually suffered in the identical flowing periwig 
which he is painted in, in the gallery belonging 

to my uncle's seat in shire. 

Suffer me, Mr. Editor, before I quit the sub- 
ject, to say a word or two respecting the minis- 
ter of justice in this country; in plain words, I 
mean the hangman. It has always appeared to 
me that, in the mode of inflicting capital punish- 
ments with us, there is too much of the ministry 
of the human hand. The guillotine, as perform- 
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iog its functions more of itself and sparing hn 
man agency, though a cruel and disgusting exhi- 
bition, in my mind, has many ways the advantage 
over our tvay. In breading, indeed, as it was 
formerly practised in £ngland, and in whipping 
to death, as is sometimes practised now, the hand 
of man is no doubt sufficiently busy; but there is 
something less repugnant in these downright blows 
than in the officious barber-like minbtenngs of the 
other. To have a fellow with his hangman's hands 
fumbling about your collar, adjusting the thing as 
your valet would regulate your cravat, valuing 
himself on his menial dexterity— 

I never shall forget meeting my rascal — I mean 
the fellow who officiated for me — ^in London last 
winter. I think I see him now — ^in a waistcoat 
that had been mine— smirking along as if he 
knew me^ 

In some parts of Germany, that fellow's office 
is by law declared infamous, and his posterity in- 
capable of being ennobled. They have hereditary 
hangmen, or had at least, in the same manner as 
they had hereditary other great officers of state; 
and the hangmen's families of two adjoining pa- 
rishes intermarried with each other, to keep the 
breed entire. I wish son^ething of the same kind 
were established in England. 

But it is time to quit a subject which teems 
with disagreeable images. 



Tq ike Editor dftke London Magazine* 

Dear Sib, — I send you a bantering" Epistle to an Old 
Gentleman whose Education is supposed to have been ne- 
^cted. Of course, it was suggested by some letters of 
your admirable Opium-Eater; the discontinuance of which 
has caused so much regret to myself in common with most 
of your readers. You will do me injustice by supposing, 
that in the remotest deg^e it was my intention to ridicule 
those Papers. The lact is, the most serious things may 
give rise to an innocent burlesque; and the more serious 
they are, the fitter they become for that purpose. It is not 
to be supposed, that Charles Cotton did not entertain a very 
high regsucd for Virgil, notwithstanding he travestied that 
Poet. Yourself can testify the deep respect 1 have always 
held for the profound learning and penetrating genius of 
our friend. Nothing upon earth would give me greater 
pleasure than to find that he has not lost sight of his enter- 
taining and instructive purpose. 

I am, dear sir, yours and hia sincerely. 



LETTER TO AN OLD GENTLEMAN 

Whose education has been neglected. 



My Dear Sir, — ^The question which you have 
done me the honour to propose to me, through 
the medium of our common friend, Mr. Grierson, 
I shall endeavour to answer with as much exact- 
ness as a limited observation and experience can 
warrant. 
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You ask — or rather^ Mr. Grierson, in his own 
interesting language asks for you — ^^ Whether a 
person at the age of sixty-three, with no more 
proficiency than a tolerable knowledge of most 
of the characters of the English alphabet at first 
sight amounts to, by dint of persevering applica- 
tion, and good masters, — a docile and ingenuous 
disposition on the part of the pupil always pre- 
supposed — ^may h(^ to arrive, within a presuma- 
ble number of years, at that degree of attain- 
ments, which shall entitle the possessor to the 
character, which you are on so many accounts 
justly desirous of acquiring, of a learned manJ' 

This is fairly and candidly stated — only I could 
wish that on one point you had been a little more 
explicit. In the mean time, I will take it for 
granted, that by a " knowledge of the alphabetic 
characters," you confine your meaning to the 
single powers only, as you are silent on the sub- 
ject of the diphthongs, and harder combinations. 

Why, truly, sir, when I consider the vast circle 
of sciences — it is not here worth while to trouble 
you with the distinction between learning and 
science — which a man must be understood to 
have made the tour of in these days, before the 
world will be willing to concede to him the title 
which you aspire to, I am almost disposed to re- 
ply to your inquiry by a direct answer in the 
negative. 

However, where toll cannot be compassed, a 
great deal that is truly valuable may be accom- 
plished. I am unwilling to thrbw out any re- 
marks that should have a tendency to damp ^ 
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hopeful genius; but I mu&t not in fairness conceal 
from you, that you have much to do. The con- 
sciousness of difficulty is sometimes a spur to ex- 
ertion. Rome— or rather, my dear sir, to bor- 
row an illustration from a place, as yet more fa- 
miliar to you — ^Rumford — Rumford — was not 
built in a day. 

Your mind as yet, give me leave to tell you, 
is in the state of a sheet of white paper. We 
must not blot or blur it over too iiastily. Or, to 
use an opposite simile, it is like a piece of parch- 
ment all be-scrawled and be-scribbled over with 
characters of no sense or import, which we must 
carefully erase and remove, before we can make 
way for the authentic characters or impresses, 
which are to be substituted in their stead by the 
corrective hand of science. 

Your mind, my dear sir, again resembles that 
same parchment, which we will suppose a little 
hardened by time and disuse. We may apply 
the characters, but are we sure that the ink wilt 
sink? 

You are in the condition of a traveller, that 
has all his journey to begin. And again, you 
are worse off than the traveller which I have sup- 
posed — ^for you have already lost your way. 

You have much to learn, which you have 
never been taught; and more, I fear, to unlearn, 
which you have been taught erroneously. You 
have hitherto, I dare say, imagined, that the sun 
moves round the earth. When you shall have 
mastered the true solar system, you will have 
quite a different theory upon that poiiit, I assure 

10 
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you. I mention but this instance. Your own 
experience^ as knowledge advances will furnish 
you with many parallels. 

I can scarcely approve of the intention^ which 
Mr. Grierson informs nie yx>u had contemplated, 
of entering yourself at a common seminary, and 
working your way up from the lower to the 
higher forms with the children. I see more to 
admire in the modesty, than in the expediency, of 
such a resolution. I own I cannot reconcile my- 
self to the spectacle of a gentleman at your time 
of life seated, as must be your case at first, below 
a Tp'o of four or five— for at that early age the 
rudiments of education usually commence in this 
country. I doubt whether more might not be 
lost in the point of fitness, than would be gained 
in tlie advantages which you propose to yourself 
by this scheme* 

You say^ you stand in need of emulation; that 
this incitement is no where to be had but at a 
public school; that you should be more sensible 
of your progress by comparing it with the daily 
progress of those around you. But have you con- 
sidered the nature of emulation; and how it is 
sustained at those tender years, which you would 
have to come in competition with? I am afraid 
you are dreaming of academic prizes and distinc- 
tions. Alas ! in the university, for whibh you are 
preparing, the highest medal would be a silver 
penny, and you must graduate in nuts and 
oranges. 

I know that Peter, the great Czar — or Emperor 
— of Muscovy, submitted himself to the discipline 
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of a dock-yard, at Deptford, that he might learn, 
and convey to his countrymen, the noble art of 
ship-building. You ar^ old enough to remember 
him, or at least the talk about him. I call to 
mind also other great princes, who, to instruct 
themselves in the theory and practice of war, and 
set an example of subordination to their subjects, 
have condescended to enrol themselves as private 
soldiers; and, passing through the successive 
ranks of corporal, quarter-master, and the rest, 
htfve served their way up to the station, at which 
most princes are willing enough to set out — of 
General and Commander-in-Chief over their own 
forces. But — besides that' there is oftentimes 
great sham and pretence in their show of mock 
humility— 4he competition which they stooped 
to was with their co-evals, however inferior to 
them in birth. Between ages so very disparate, 
as those which you contemplate, I fear there can 
no salutary emulation subsist. 

Again, in the other alternative, could you sub- 
mit to the ordinary reproofs and discipline of a 
day-school? Could you bear to be corrected for 
your faults? Or how would it look to see you 
put to stand, as must be the case sometimes, in a 
corner? 

I am afraid the idea of a public school in your 
circumstances must be given up. 

But is it impossible, my dear sir, to find some 
person of your own age— if of the other sex, the 
more agreeable perhaps-^whose information, 
like your own, has rather lagged behind their 
years, who should be willing to set out from the 
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same point with yourself, to undergo the same 
tasks— thus at once inciting and sweetening each 
other's labours in a sort of friendly rivalry. Such 
a one, I think, it would not be difficult to find in 
some of the western parts of this island — about 
Dartmoor for instance. 

Or what if, from your own estate-— that estate 
which, unexpectedly acquired so late in life, has 
inspired into you this generous thirst after know- 
ledge, you were to select some elderly peasant, 
that might best be spared firom the land, to come 
and begin his education with you, that you might 
till, as it were, your minds together— one, whose 
heavier progress might invite, without a fear of 
discouraging, your emulation ? We might then 
8^6 — starting from an equal post-^the difference 
of the clownish and the gentle blood. 

A private education then, or such a one as I 
have been describing, being determined on, we 
must in the next place look out for a preceptor: 
—for it will be some time before either of you, 
left to yourselves, will be able to assist the other 
to any great purpose in his studies. ^ 

And now, my dear sir, if in describing such a 
tutor as i have imagined for you, I use a style a 
little above the familiar one in which I have 
hitherto chosen to address you, the nature of the 
subject must be my apology. Difficile est de 
scientiis inscienter loquiy which is as much as to 
say that "in treating of scientific matters it is 
difficult to avoid the use of scientific terms." But 
I shall endeavour to be as plain as possible. I am 
not going to present you with the ideal of a pe- 
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dagogue, as it may exist in my fancy, or has pos- 
sibly been realized ia the persons of Buchanaa 
and Busby. Something less than perfection will 
serve our turn. The scheme which I propose in 
this first or introductory letter has reference to 
the first four or fiye years of your education 
only; and in enumerating the qualifications of 
him that should undertake the direction of your 
studies, I shall rather point out the minimum^ 
or leiisty that I shall require of him, than trouble 
you in the search of attainments neither common 
nor necessary to our immediate purpose. 

He should be a man of deep and extensive 
knowledge. So much at least is indispensable. 
Something older than yourself, I could wish him, 
because years add reverence. 

To his age and great learning, he should be 
blest with a temper and a patience, willing to ac* 
commodate itself to the imperfections of the 
slowest and meanest capacities. Such a one in 
former days Mr. Hartlib appears to have been, 
apd such in our days I take Mr. Grierson to be; 
but our friend, you know, unhappily has other 
engagements. I do not demand a consummate 
grammarian; but he must be a thorough master 
of vernacular orthography, with an insight into 
the accentual! ties and punctualities of modern 
Saxon, or English. He must be competently in- 
structed, (or how shall he instruct you?) in the 
tetralogy, or four first rules, upon which not only 
arithmetic, but geometry, and the pure mathe- 
matics themselves, are grounded. I do not re- 
quire that he should have measured the globe 

10* 
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with Cook, or Ortelius, but it is desirable that he 
should have a general knowledge, (I do not mean 
a very nicfe or pedantic one,) of the great division 
of the earth into four parts, so as to teach you 
readily to name the quarters. He must have a 
genius capable in some degree of soaring to the 
upper element, to deduce from thence the not 
much dissimilar computation of the carditial 
points, or hinges, upon which those invisible phe- 
nomena, which naturalists agree to term windsy 
do perpetually shift and torn. He must instruct 
you, in imitation of the old Orphic fragments, 
(the mention of which has possibly escaped you,) 
in numeric and harmonious responses, to deliver 
the number of solar revolutions, within which 
each of the twelve periods, into which ihe^Snntts 
Vulgarisj or common year, is divided, doth 
usually complete and terminate itself. The in- 
tercalaries, and other subtle problems, he will do 
well to omit, till riper years, and course of study, 
shall have rendered you more capable thereof. 
He must be capable of embracing all history, so 
as from the countless myriads of individual men*, 
tvho have peopled this globe of earth-^;/br it is 
a globe — by comparison of their respective births, 
lives, deaths, fortunes, conduct, prowess, &c. to 
pronounce, and teach you to pronounce, dogma- 
tically and catechetically, who was the richest, 
who was the strongest, who was the wisest, who 
was the meekest man, that ever lived; to the fa- 
cilitation pf which solution, you will readily con- 
ceive, a smattering of biography would in no in- 
considerable degree conduce. Leaving the dia- 
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lects of men, (in one of which I shall take leave 
to suppose you by this time at least superficially 
instituted,) you will learn to ascend with him to 
the contemplation of that unarticulated language, 
which was before the \yritten tongue; and, with 
the aid of the elder Phrygian or JSsopic key, to 
interpret the sounds by which the animal tribes 
communicate their minds — evolving moral in- 
struction with delight from the dialogue of cocks, 
dogs, and foxes. Or marrying theology with 
verse, from whose mixture a beautifol and healUiy 
offspring may be expected, in your own native 
accents, (but purified,) you will keep time to- 
gethw to the profound hliTpings of the more mo- 
dern or Wal?tsian hymnics. 

Thus far I have ventured to conduct you to a 
** hill-side, whence you may discern the right 
path of a virtuous and noble education; laborious 
indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospects and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming/** 
- With my best respects to Mr. Grierson, when 
you see -him, 

I remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Elia. 

* Milton's Tractate on Educafion, addressed to Mr. 
HarUtb. 
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I HAVE an almost feminine partiality for 
china. When I go to see any great house,! inc 
for the china closet, and next for the picture 
lery. I cannot defend the order of preference 
by saying, that we have all some taste or ol 
of too ancient a date to admit of our remen 
ing distinctly that it was an acquired one. ] 
call to mind the first play, and the first exhifoi 
that I was taken to; but I am not conscious 
time when chinajars and saucers were introd 
into my imagination. 

I had no repugnance then— -why should I 
have? — to those little, lawless, azure-tinct 
grotesques, that under the notion of men 
women, float about, uncircumscribed by any 
ment, in that world before perspective — a c 
tea-cup. 

I like to see my old friends — ^whom dist 
cannot diminish — figuring up in the air, (so t 
appear to our optics,) yet on terra firma sti 
for so we must in courtesy interpret that sj 
of deeper blue, which the decorous artist, to 
vent absurdity, has made to spring up ben 
their sandals. 
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I love the men with women's faces, and the 
women, if possible, with still more womanish 
expressions. 

Here is a young and courtly Mandarin, hand- 
ing tea to a lady from a salver — ^^two miles oflf. 
See how distance seems to set off respect! And 
here the same lady, or another — for likeness is 
identity on tea cUps— is stepping into a little fairy 
boat, moored on the hither side of this calm garden 
river, with a dainty mincing foot, v^hich in a 
right angle of incidence, (as angles go in our 
world,) must inCaillibly land her in the midst of 
a flowery mead — ^a furlong off on the other side 
of the same strange stream ! 

Farther on- — if far or near can be predicated of 
their world— see horses, trees,^ pagodas, dancing 
the hays. 

Here — a cow and rabbit couchant, and co-ex- 
tensive — so objects show, seen through the lucid 
atmosphere of fine Cathay ! 

I was pointing outto my cousin last evening, over 
our hyson, (which we are old-fashioned enough to 
drink unmixed still of an afternoon,) some of these 
speciosa miracula upon a set of extraordinary 
old blue china, (a recent purchase,) which we 
were now for the first time using; and; could not 
help remarking, how favourable circumstances 
had been to us of late years, that we could afford 
to please the eye sometimes with trifles of this 
sort — when a passing sentiment seemed to over- 
shade the brows of my companion. I am quick 
at detecting these summer clouds in Bridget. 

'^ I wish the good old times would coihe again,'* 
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she said^ ^^ when we were not quite so rich. I da 
not mean, that I want to be poor; but there was 
a middle state;"— so she was pleased to ramble 
on, — ^'Mn which I am sure we were a great deal 
happier. A purchase is but a purchase, now that 
you have money enough and to spare. Formerly 
it used to be a triumph. When we coveted a 
cheap luxury, (and 0! how much ado 1 had to 
get you to consent to it in those times!) we w.ere 
used to have a debate two or three days before, 
and to weigh the /or and against ^ and think what 
we might spare out of, and what saving we could 
hit upon, that should be an equivalent A thing 
was worth buying then, when we felt the money 
that we paid for it 

" Do you remember the brown suit, which you 
made to hang upon you, till all your friends cried 
shame upon you, it grew so thread-bare — and all 
because of that folio Beaumont and Fletcher, 
which you dragged home late at night, from Bar- 
ker's in Covent-garden? Do you remember how 
we eyed it for weeks before we could make up 
our minds to the purchase, and had not come to 
a determination till it was near ten o'clock of 
the Saturday night, when you set off from Is- 
lington, fearing you should be too late — and when 
the old bookseller with some grumbling opened 
his shop, and by the twinkling taper, (for he was 
setting bedwards,) lighted out the relic from his 
dusty treasures— and when you lugged it home, 
wishing it were twice as cumbersome — and when 
you presented it to me— and when we were ex- 
ploring the perfectness of it, {collating you call- 
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ed it,)-— and while I was repairing some of the 
loose leaves with paste, which your impatience 
would not suffer, to be left till day-break — was 
there ho pleasure in being a poor man? or can those 
neat black clothes which you wear now, and are 
so careful to keep brushed, since we have become 
rich and finical, give you half the honest vanity, 
with which you flaunted it about in that over- 
worn suit — your old corbeau- — for four or five 
weeks longer than you should have done, to pa- 
cify your conscience for the. mighty sum of fifteen 
— or sixteen shillings was it? — a great affair we 
thought it then — which you had lavished on the 
old folio? Now you can afford to buy any book 
that pleases you, but I do not see that you ever 
bring me home any nice old purchases now^ 

" When you came home with twenty apologies 
for laying out a less number of shillings upon that 
print after Lionardo, which we christened the* 
^Lady Blanch;' when you looked at the purchase, 
«nd thought of the money — and thought of the 
money, and looked again at the picture — was 
there no pleasure in being a poor man? Now, 
you have nothing to do but to walk into Colnag- 

hi's, (as W calls it,) and buy a wilderness of 

Lionardos. Yet do you? 

^^Then do you remember our pleasant walks 
to Enfield, and Potter's Bar, and Waltham, when 
we had a holy-day — holy-days, and all other fun, 
are gone now we are rich — and the little hand- 
basket in which I used to deposit our day's fare 
of savory cold lamb and salad — and how you 
would pry about at noon-tide for some decent 
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house, whero we might go in, mod pr^u< 
^ore— '-only paying for the ale that you mi 
for — and speculate upon the looks of the Ian 
and whether she was likely to allow ui 
ble-cloth,*— and wish for such another 
hostess, as Izaak Walton has described m 
one on the pleasant banks of the Lea, vfY 
went a fishing — and sometimes they would 
obliging enough, and sometimes they woul 
grudgingly upon us — but we had cheerful 
still for one another, and would eat our plai 
savorily, scarcely grudging Piscator Jbis 
Hall? Now, when we go out a day's plean 
which is seldom moreover, we ride part 
way — ^and go into a fine inn, and order th 
of dinners, never debating the expense-^i 
after all, never has half the relish of those < 
country snaps, when we were at the me 
uncertain usage, and a precarious welcome 
" You are too proud to see a play any 
now but in the pit or boxes. Do you n 
ber where it was we used to sit, when vi 
the Battle of Hexham, and the Surren 
Calais, and Bannister and Mrs. Biand in thi 
dren in the Wood— when we squeezed oi 
shillings a-piece to sit three or four time; 
season in the one-shilling gallery — wher 
felt all the time that you ought not to have bi 
nre — ^and more strongly I felt obligation t 
for having brought me — and the pleasure w 
better for a little shame-*— and when the c 
drew up, what cared we for our place in the 
or what mattered it where we were sitting. 
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^ur thoughts were with Rosalind in Arden, or 
with Viola at the court of IHyria? You used to 
say^ that the gallery was the best place of all for 
enjoying a play socially— that the relish of such 
exhibitions must be in proportion to the infre- 
quency of going — that the company we met there 
not being in general readers of plays, were oblig- 
ed to attend the^ more, and did attend, to what 
was going on, on the stage — ^because a word lost 
would have been a chasm which it was impossible 
for them to fill up. With such reflections we con- 
soled our pride then- — and I appeal to you, 
whether, as a woman, I met generally with less 
attention and accommodation, than I have done 
since in more expensive situations in the house? 
The getting in, indeed, and the crowding up 
those inconvenient staircases, was bad enough,—- 
but there was still a law of civility to women re- 
cognised to quite as great an extent as we have 
ever found it in the other passages — and how a 
little difficulty overcome heightened the snug 
seat, and the play, afterwards ! Now we can only 
pay our money, and walk in. You cannot see, 
you say, in the galleries now. I am sure we saw 
and heard too, well enough then — ^but sight, and 
all, I think, is gone with our poverty. 

" There was pleasure in eating strawberries, be- 
fore they became quite common — ^in the first dish 
of peas, while they were yet dear- — to have them 
for a nice supper, a treat. What treat can we 
have now? If we were to treat ourselves now— 
that is, to have dainties a little above our means, 
it would be selfish and wicked. It is the very lit- 
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tie more that we allow ourselves beyond what the 
actual poor can get at, that makes what I call a treat 
— when two people, living together, as we have 
done, now and then indulge themselves in a 
cheap luxury, which both like; while each apo- 
logises, and is willing to take both halves of the 
blame to his single share. X see no harm in peo- 
ple making much of themselves in that sense of 
the word. It may give them a hint how to make 
much of others. But now — 'what I mean by the 
word— -we never do make much df ourselves. 
None but the poor can do it. I do not mean the 
veriest poor of all, but persons as we were, just 
above poverty. 

** I know what you were going to say, that it 
is mighty pleasant at the end of the year to make 
all meet — and much ado we used to have every 
thirty-first night of December to account for our 
exCeedings — many a long face did you make 
over your puzzled accounts, and in contriving to 
make it out how we had spent so much — or that 
we had not spent so much— or that it was impos- 
sible we should spend so much next year— and 
still we found, our slender capital decreasing— 
but then, betwixt ways, and projects, and com- 
promises of one sort or another, and talk of cur- 
tailing this charge, and doing without that for the 
future— -and the hope that youth brings, and 
laughing spirits, (in which you were never poor 
till now,) we pocketed up our loss, and in con- 
clusion, with * lusty brimmers,* (as you used to 
quote it out of hearty cheerful Mr. Cotton, as 
you called him,) we used to welcome in the 
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* coming guest.* NoW, we have no reckoning at 
all at the end of an old year— no flattering pro- 
mises about the new year doing better for us." 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most oc- 
casions; that when she gets into a rhetorical vein, 
I am careful how I interrupt it I could not help, 
however, smiling at the phantom of wealth which 
her dear imagination bad conjured up out of a 
clear income of poor — . hundred pounds a year. 
" It is true we were happier when we were poorer, 
but we were also younger, my cousin. I am 
afraid we must put up with the excess, for if we 
were to shake the superflux into the sea, we should 
not much mend ourselves. That we had much 
to struggle with, as we grew up together, we have 
reason to be most thankful. It strengthened and 
knit our compact closer. We could never have 
been what we have been to each other, if we had 
always had the sufficiency which you now com- 
plain of. The resisting power — those natural 
dilations of the youthful spirit, which circum- 
stances cannot straiten — with us are long since 
passed away. Competence to age is supplemental 
youth; a sorry supplement indeed, but I fear the 
best that is to be had. We must ride, where we 
formerly walked; live better, and lie softer — and 
shall be wise to do so — than we had means to do 
in those good old days you speak of. Yet could 
those days return — could you and I once more 
walk our thirty miles a-day — could Bannister 
and Mrs. Bland again be young, and you and I 
be young to see them— could the good old one 
shilling gallery days return — they are dreams. 
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xny cousin, now — but could you and I at this 
moment, instead of this quiet argument by our 
well-carpeted fire-side, sitting on this luxurious 
sofa — be once more struggling up those inconve- 
nient staircases, pushed about, and squeezed, and 
elbowed by the poorest rabble of poor gallery 
scramblers-— could I once more hear those anxi- 
ous shrieks of yours — and the delicious Thank 
God, we are safe, which always followed, when 
the top-most stair, conquered, let in the first light 
of the whole cheerful theatre down beneath us — 
I know not the fathom line that ever touched a 
descent so deep as I would be willing to bury more 
wealth than Croesus had, or the great Jew R— — 
is supposed to have, to purchase it. And now 
do just look at that merry little Chinese waiter 
holding an umbrella, big enough for a bed-tester, 
over the head of that pretty insipid half-Madona- 
ish chit of a lady in that very blue summer 
house/' 



\ 
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ON BURIAL SOCIETIES; 

AND THE CHARACTER OF AN UNDERTAKER. 



I WAS amused the other day with having the 
following notice thrust into my hand by a man 
who gives out bills at the corner of Fleet-market 
Whether he saw any prognostics about me, that 
made him judge such notice seasonable, I cannot 
say; I might perhaps carry in a countenance^ 
(naturally not very florid,) traces of a fever which 
had not long left me. Those fellows have a good 
instinctive way of guessing at the sort of people 
that are likeliest to pay attention to their papers. 

. "burial society. 

" A favourable opportunity now offers to any 
person, of either sex, who would wish to be bu- 
ried in a genteel manner, by paying one shilling 
entrance, and two-pence per week tor the benefit 
of the stock. Members to be free in six months. 
The money to be paid at Mr. Middleton's, at the 
sign of the First and the Lasty Stonecutter's- 
street, Fleet-market. The deceased to be fur- 

11* 
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nished as follows: — A strong elm coffin cove 
with superfine black, and finished with two ro 
all round, close-drove, best japanned nails, 
adorned with ornamental drops, a handsome p 
of inscription, Angel above, and Flower bene 
and four pair of handsome handles, with wrou 
gripes; the coffin to be well pitched, lined 
ruffled with fine crape; a handsome crape shrc 
cap, and pillow. For use, a handsome vel 
pall, three gentlemen's cloaks, three crape 1 
bands, three hoods and scarfs, and six pai] 
gloves; two porters equipped to attend the ft 
ral, a man to attend the same with band 
gloves; also, the burial fees paid, if not exceed 
one guinea/' 

" Man," says Sir Thomas Browne, ^^ isa n< 
animal, splendid in ashes and pompous in 
grave." Whoever drew up this little advert 
ment, certainly understood this appetite in 
species, and has made abundant provision fo 
It really almost induces a tsediumvitae upon 
to read it. Methinks I could be willing to 
in death to be so attended. The two rows 
round close-drove best black japanned nail; 
how feelingly do they invite and almost irres 
bly persuade us to come and be fastened do^ 
what aching head can resist the temptatiot 
repose, which the crape shroud, the cap, and 
pillow present; what sting is there in de 
which the handles with wrought gripes are 
calculated to pluck away? what victory in 
grave, which the drops and the velvet paJl do 
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render at least extremely disputable; but above 
all, the pretty emblematic plate with the Angel 
above, and the flower beneath, takes me mightily. 

The notice goes on to inform us, that though 
the society has been established but a very few 
years, upwards of eleven hundred persons have 
put down their names. It is really an affecting 
consideration to think of so many poor people, 
of the industrious and hard working class, (for 
none but such would be possessed of such a 
generous forethought,) dubbi^ng their twopences 
to save the reproach of a parish funeral. Many 
a poor fellow, I dare swear, has that Angel and 
Flower kept from the Angtl and Punchbowlj 
while, to provide himself a bier, he has curtailed 
himself of beer. Many a savory morsel has the 
living body been deprived of, that the lifeless 
one might be served up in a richer state to the 
worms. And sure, if the body could understand 
the actions of the soul, and entertain generous 
notions of things, it would thank its provident 
partner, that she had been more solicitous to de- 
afen d it from dishonours at its dissolution, than 
ireful to pamper it with good things in the time 
'of its union. If Caesar were chiefly anxious at 
his death how he might die most decently, every 
Burial Society may be considered as a Club of 
Csesars. 

Nothing tends to keop up, in the imaginations 
of the poorer sort of people,, a generous liorror 
of the workhouse more than the manner in which 
pauper funerals are conducted in this metropolis. 
The coffin nothing but a few naked planks, coarse- 
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ly put together, — the want of a pall, (that decent 
and well-imagined veil, which, hiding the coffin 
that hides the body, keeps that which would shock 
us at two removes from us,) the coloured coats 
of the men that are hired, at theap rates, to carry 
the body, — altogether, give the notion of the de- 
ceased having been some person of an ill-life and 
conversation, some one who may not claim the 
entire rites of Christian burial,-— one by whom 
some parts of the sacred ceremony would be de- 
secrated if they should be bestowed upon him* 
I meet these meagre processions sometimes in the 
street They are sure to make me out of humour 
and melancholy all the day after. They have a 
harsh and ominous aspect. 

If there is any thing in the prospectus issued 
from Mr. Middleton's, Stonecutter's-street, which 
pleases me less than the rest, it is to find, that 
the six pair of gloves are to be returned, that they 
are only lent, or, as the bill expresses it, for use, 
on the occasion. The hood, scarfs and hatbands, 
may properly enough be giyen up after the so- 
lemnity: the cloaks no gentleman would think 
of keeping; but a pair of gloves, once fitted on, 
ought not in courtesy to be re-demanded. The 
wearer should certainly have the fee-simple of 
them. The cost wodd be bMt trifling, and they 
would be a proper memorial of the day. This 
part of the Proposal wapts reconsidering. It is 
not conceived in the same liberal way of thinking 
as the rest I am also a little doubtful whether 
the limit, within which the burial fee is made 
payable, should not be extended to thirty shil- 
lings. 
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Some provision too ought undoubtedly to be 
made in favour of those well-intentioned persons 
and well-wishers to the fund, who, having all 
along paid their subscriptions regularly, are so 
unfortunate as to die before the six months, which 
would entitle them to their freedom, are quite 
completed. One can hardly imagine a more dis- 
tressing case than that of a poor fellow lingering 
on in a consumption till the period of his freedom 
is almost in sight, and then finding himself going 
with a velocity which makes it doubtful whether 
he shall be entitled to his funeral honours: his 
quota to which he nevertheless squeezes out, to 
the diminution of the comforts which sickness 
demands. I think, in such cases, some of the 
contribution-money ought to revert. With some 
such modifications, which might easily be intro* 
duced, I see nothing in these Proposals of Mr. 
Middleton which is not strictly fair and genteel; 
and heartily recommend them to all persons of 
moderate incomes, in either sex, who are willing 
that this perishable part of them should quit the 
scene of its rhortal activities, with as handsome 
circumstances as possible. 

Before I quit the subject, I must guard my 
readers against a scandal, which they may be apt 
to take at the place whence these Proposals pur- 
port to be issued. From the sign of the jFVr*#and 
the Lasty they may conclude that Mr. Middle- 
ton is some publican, who, in assembling a club 
of this description at his house, may have a sinis- 
ter end of his own, altogether foreign to the 
solemn purpose for which the club is pretended 
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to be instituted. I must set them right by in- 
forming them that the issuer of these Proposals 
is no publican^ though he hangs out a sign^ but 
an honest superintendant of funerals, who, by 
the device of a Cradle and a Coffin, connecting 
both ends of human existence together, has most 
ingeniously contrived to insinuate, that the 
framers of these first and last receptacles of 
mankind divide this our life betwixt them, and 
that all that passes from the midwife to the un- 
dertaker may, in strict propriety y go /ornothing; 
an awful and instructive lesson to human vanity. 
Looking over some papers lately that fell into 
my hands by chance, and appear to have been 
written about the beginning of the last century, 
I stumbled, among the rest, upon the following 
short Essay, which the writer calls " The Charac- 
ter of an tfndertakerJ^ It is written with some 
stiiSness and peculiarities of style,, but some parts 
of it, I think, not unaptly characterise the pro- 
fession to which Mr. Middleton has the honour 
to belong. The writer doubtless had in his mind 
the entertaining character oi Sabkj in Steele's 
excellent comedy of the Funeral. 

CHARACTER OF AN UNDERTAKER. 

" He is master of the ceremonies at burials and 
mourning assemblies, grand marshal at funeral 
processions, the only true yeoman of the body, 
over which he exercises a dictatorial authority 
from the moment that the breath has taken leave 
to that of its final commitment to the earth. His 
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ministry begins where the physician's, the law- 
yer's, and the divine's, end. Or if some part of 
the functions of the latter run parallel with his^ 
it is only in ordine ad spiritualia. His tempo- 
ralities remain unquestioned. He is arbitrator 
of all questions of honour which may concern 
the defunct; and upon slight inspection will pro- 
nounce how long he may remain in this upper 
world with credit to himself, and when it will be 
prudent for his reputation that he should retire. 
His determination in these points is peremptory 
and without appeal. Yet with a modesty pecu- 
liar to his profession, he meddles not out of his 
own sphere. With the good or bad actions of 
the deceased in his life-time he has nothing to do. 
He leaves the friends of the dead man to form 
their own conjectures as to the ^lace to which 
the departed spirit is gone. His care is only 
about the exuviae. He concerns not himself even 
about the body, as it is a structure of parts inter- 
nal, and a wonderful microcosm. He leaves such 
curious speculations to the anatomy professor. 
Or, if any thing, he is averse to such wanton in- 
quiries, as delighting rather that the parts which 
he has care of should be returned to their kindred 
dust in as handsome and unmutilated condition 
as possible; that the grave should have its full 
and unimpaired tribute, — a complete and just 
carcass. Nor is he only careful to provide for 
the body's entireness, but for its accommodation 
and ornament. He orders the fashion of its 
clothes^ and designs the symmetry of its dwel- 
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ling. Its vanity has an innocent survival in him. 
He is bed-maker to the dead. The pillows which 
he lays never rumple. The day of interment is 
the theatre in which he displays the mysteries of 
his art It is hard to describe what he is, or rather 
to tell what he is not, on that day: for, being 
neither kinsman, servant, nor friend, he is all in 
turns; a transx^endant, running through all those 
relations. His ofiSce is to supply the place of 
self-agency in the family, who are presumed in- 
capable of it through grief. He is eyes, and ears, 
and hands, to the whole household. A draught 
of wine cannot go round to the mourners, but he 
must minister it. A chair may hardly be restored 
to its place by a less solemn hand than his. He 
takes upon himself all functions, and is a sort of 
ephemeral major-domo! He distributes his at- 
tentions among the company assembled according 
to the degree of affliction, which he calculates 
from the degree of kin to the deceased; and mar- 
shals them accordingly in the procession. He 
himself is of a sad and tristful countenance; yet 
such as, (if well examined.) is not without some 
show of patience and resignation at bottom: pre- 
figuring, as it were, to the friends of the deceased, 
what their grief shall be when the hand of Time 
shall have softened and taken down the bitter- 
ness of their first anguish; so handsomely can he 
fore-shape and anticipate the work of Time. 
Lastly, with his wand, as with another divining 
rod, he calculates the depth of earth at which the 
bones of the dead man may rest, which he ordi- 
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rily contrives may be at such a distance from 
i surface of this earth, as may frustrate the 
)fane attempts of such as would violate his re- 
ie, yet sufficiently on this side the centre to 
'e his friends hopes of an easy and practicable 
urrection. And here we leave him, casting in 
$t to dust, which is the last friendly office that 
undertakes to do.^* 
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On the noon of the 14th of November, 1743 or 
4; I forget which it was, just as the clock had 

struck one, Barbara S , with her accustomed 

punctuality, ascended the long rambling staircase, 
with awkward interposed landing-places, which 
led to the office, or rather a sort of box with a 
desk in it, whereat sat the then Treasurer of, (what 
few of our readers may remember,) the Old Bath 
Theatre. All over the island it was the custom, 
and remains so I believe to this day, for the 
players to receive their weekly stipend on the 
Saturday. It was not much that Barbara had to 
claim. 

This little maid had but just entered her eleventh 
year; but her important station at the theatre, as 
it seemed to her, with the benefits which she felt 
to accrue from her pious application of her small 
earnings, had given an air of womanhood to her 
steps and to her behaviour. You would have 
taken her to have been at least five years older. 

Till latterly she had merely been employed in 
choruses, or where children were wanted to 'fill 
up the scene. But the manager, observing a dili- 
gence and adroitness in her above her age, had 
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for some few months past intrusted to her the 
performance of whole parts. You may guess the 
self-consequence of the promoted Barbara. She 
had already drawn tears in young Arthur; had 
rallied Richard with infantine petulance in the 
Duke of York; and in her turn had rebuked that 
petulance when she was Prince of Wales. She 
would have* done the elder child in Morton's pa- 
thetic after-piece to the life, but as yet the " Chil- 
dren in the Wood" was not. 

Long after this little girl was grown an aged 
woman, I have seen some of these small parts, 
each making two or three pages at most, copied 
out in the rudest hand of the then prompter, who 
doubtless transcribed a little more carefully and 
fairly for the grown-up tragedy ladies of the es- 
tablishment. But such as they were, blotted and 
scrawled, as for a child's use, she kept them all; 
and in the zenith of her after-reputation it was a 
delightful sight to behold them bound up in cost- 
liest Morocco, each single — each small part mak- 
ing a book — with fine clasps, gilt-splashed, &c. 
She had conscientiously kept them as they had 
been delivered te her; not a blot had been effaced 
or tampered with. They were precious to her 
for their affecting remembrancings. They were 
her principia, her rudiments; the elementary 
atoms; the little steps by which she pressed for- 
wards to perfection. " What," she would say, 
^ could Indian rubber, or a pumice stone have 
done for these darlings?" 

I am in no hurry to begin my story — indeed 
I have little or none to tell — so I will just men 
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tion an observation of heFs connected with that 
interesting time. 

Not long before she died I had been discoars- 
ing with her on the quantity of real present emo- 
tion which a great tragic performer experiences 
during acting. I ventured to think, that though 
in the first instance such players must have pos- 
sessed the feelings which they so * powerfully 
called up in others, yet by frequent repetition 
those feelings must become deadened in great 
measure, and the performer trust to the memory 
of past emotion, rather than express a present 
one. She indignantly repelled the notion, that 
with a truly great tragedian, the operation by 
which such enects were produced upon an au- 
dience, could ever degrade itself into what was 
purely mechanical. With much delicacy, avoid- 
ing to instance in her ^e(/^experience, she told 
me, that so long ago as when she used to play 
the part of the Little Son to Mrs. Porter's Isa- 
bella, (I think it was,) when that impressive 
actress has been bending over her in some heart- 
rending coUoquVy she has felt real hot tears come 
trickling from jfier, which, (to use her powerful 
expression,) have perfectly scalded her back. 

I am not quite so sure that it was Mrs. Porter; 
but it was some great actress of that day. The 
name is indifferent; but the fact of the scalding 
tears I most distinctly remember. 

I was always fond of the society of the play- 
ers, and am not sure that an impediment in my 
speech, (which certainly kept me out of the pul- / 
pit,) even more than certain personal disqualifica-r 
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tions, wbich are often got over in that profession, 
did not prevent me at one time of life from adopt- 
ing it I have had the honour, (I mast ever call 
it,) once to have been admitted to the tea-table 
of Miss Kelly. I have played at serious whist 
with Mr. Listen. I have chatted with ever good- 
humoured Mrs. Charles Kemble. I have con- 
versed as friend to friend with her accomplished 
husband. I have been indulged with a classical 
conference with Macready; and with a sight of 
the Player-picture gallery at Mr. Matthews's, 
when the kind owner, to remunerate me for my 
love of the old actors, (whom he loves so much,) 
went over it with me, supplying to his capital 
collection, what alone the artist could not give 
them — ^voice; and their living motions. Old 
tones, half-faded, of Dodd, and Parsons, and Bad- 
deley, have lived again for me at his bidding. 
Only Edwin he could not restore to me. I have 
supped with ; but I am growing a coxcomb. 

As I was about to say — at the desk of the then 
treasurer of the old Bath theatre — not Diamond's 
— presented herself the little Barbara S . 

The parents of Barbara had been in reputable 
circumstances. The father had practised, I be- 
lieve, as an apothecary in the town. But his 
practice from causes which I feel my own infir- 
mity too sensibly that way to arraign — or perhaps 
from that pure infelicity which accompanies some 
people in their walk through life, and which it is 
impossible to lay at the door of imprudence — was 
now reduced to nothing. They were in fact in 
the very teeth of starvation, when the manager, 

12* 
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who knew aod respected them ia better days^ 
took the little Barbara into his company. 

At the period I commenced with, her slender 
earnings were the sole support of the family, in- 
cluding two younger sisters. I must throw a veil 
over some mortifying circumstances. Enough to 
say, that her Saturday's pittance was the only 
chance of a Sunday's, (generally their only,) meal 
of meat. 

One thing I will only mention, that in some 
child's part, where in her theatrical character she 
was to sup o£f a roast fowl, (0 joy to Barbara!) 
some comic actor, who was for the night caterer 
for this stage dainty — in the misguided humour 
of his part, threw over the dish such a quantity 
of salt, (0 grief and pain of heart to Barbara!) 
that when he crammed a portion of it into her 
mouth, she was obliged sputteringly to reject it; 
and what with shame of her ill-acted part, and 
pain of real appetite at missing such a dainty, her 
little heart sobbed almost to breaking, till a flood 
of tears, which the well-fed spectators were totally 
unable to comprehend, mercifully relieved her. 

This was the little starved, meritorious maid, 
who stood before old Ravenscroft, the treasurer, 
for her Saturday's payment. 

Ravenscroft was a man, I have heard many old 
theatrical people besides herself say, of all men 
least calculated for a treasurer. He had no head 
for accounts, paid away at random, kept scarce 
any books, and summing up at the week's end, 
if he found himself a pound or so deficient, blest 
himself that it was no worse. 
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Now Barbara's weekly stipend was a bare half 
guinea. — By mistake he popped into her hand a 
•*-whole one. ^ 

Barbara tripped away. 

She was entirely unconscious at first of the mis- 
take : God knows that Ravenscroft would never 
have discovered it. 

But when she had got down to the first of those 
uncouth landing places, she became sensible of an 
unusual weight of metal pressing her little hand. 

Now mark the dilemma. 

She was by nature a good child. From her 
parents and those about her she had imbibed no 
contrary influence. But then they had taught her 
nothing. Poor men's smoky cabins are not al- 
ways porticoes of moral philosophy. This little 
maid had no instinct to evil, but then she might be 
said to have no fixed principle. She had heard 
honesty commended, but never dreamed of its 
application to herself. She thought of it as some- 
thing which concerned grown-up people — men 
and women. She had never known temptation^ 
or thought of preparing resistance against it 

Her first impulse was to go back to the old 
treasurer, and explain to him his blunder. He 
was ah*eady so confused with age, besides a natu- 
ral want of punctuality, that she would have had 
some difiSculty in making him understand it. She 
saw that in an instant. And then it was snch a 
bit of money! and then the image of a larger al- 
lowance of butcher's meat on their table next day 
came across her, till her little eyes glistened^ and 
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ber mouth xiKMsteoed. But then Mr. Ravenscroft 
had always been so good-natured, had stood her 
friend behind the scenes, and even recommended 
her promotion to some of her little parts. B^ut 
again the old man was reputed to be worth a 
world of money. He was supposed to have fifty 
pounds a year clear of the theatre. And then 
came staring upon her the figures of her little 
stock! ngless and shoeless sisters. And when she 
looked at her own neat white cotton stockings, 
which her situation at the theatre had made it in- 
dispensable for her mother to provide for her, 
with hard straining and pinching from the family 
stock, and thought how glad she should be to 
cover their poor feet with the same — and how 
then they could accompany her to rehearsals, 
which they had hitherto been precluded from 
doing, by reason of their unfashionable attire, — 
in these thoughts she reached the second landing- 
place — the second, I mean from the top — for 
there was still another left to traverse. 

Now virtue support Barbara ! 

And that never-failing friend did step in— for 
at that moment a strength, not her own, I have 
heard her say, was revealed to her — a reason 
above reasoning — and without her own agency, 
as it seemed, (for she never felt her feet to move,) 
she found herself transported back to the indi- 
vidual desk she had just quitted, and her hand in 
the old hand of Ravenscroft, who in silence took 
back the refur>ded treasure, and who had been sit- 
ting, (good man,) insensible to the lapse of mi- 
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nutes, which to her were anxious ages; and from 
that moment a deep peace fell upon her heart, 
and she knew the qudity of honesty. 

A year or two's unrepining application to her 
profession brightened up the feet, and the pros- 
pects, of her little sisters, set the whole family 
upon their legs again, and released her from the 
difficulty of discussing moral dogmas upon a 
landing-place. 

I have heard her say, that it was a surprise, not 
much short of mortification to her, to see the 
coolness with which the old man pocketed the 
difference, which had cost her such mortal throes. 

This anecdote of herself I had in the year 1800, 
from the mouth of the late Mrs. Crawford* then 
sis:ty-seven years of age, (she died soon after;) 
and to her struggles upon this childish occasion 
I have sometimes ventured to think her indebted 
for that power of rending the heart in the repre- 
sentation of conflicting emotions, for which in 
after years she was considered as little inferior, 
(if at all so in the part of Lady Randolph,) even 
to Mrs. Siddons. 

• The maiden name of this lady was Street^ which she 
changed) by successive marriages, for those of Dancer, 
Barry, and Crawford. She was Mrs. Crawford, and a third 
time a widow, when I knew her. 
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A VERY ingenious and subtle writer, whom 
there is good reason for suspecting to be an Ex- 
Jesuit, not unknown at Douay some five-and- 
twenty years since, (he will not obtrude himself 
at M th again in a hurry,) about a twelve- 
month back, set himself to prove the character 
of the Powder Plot conspirators to have been 
that of heroic self-devotedness and true Christian 
xnartyrdom. Under the mask of Protestant can- 
dour, he actually gained admission for his trea- 
tise into a London weekly paper, not particularly 
distinguished for its zeal towards either religion. 
But, admitting Catholic principles, his arguments 
are shrewd and incontrovertible. He says — 

" Guy Faux was a fanatic, but he was no hypo- 
crite. He ranks among good haters. He was 
cruel, bloody-minded, reckless of all considera- 
tions but those of an infuriated and bigoted faith; 
but he was a true son of the Catholic Church, a 
martyr and a confessor, for all that. He who can 
prevail upon himself to devote his life for a cause, 
however we may condemn his opinions or abhor 
his actions, vouches at least for the honesty of his 
principles and the disinterestedness of his motives. 
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He may be guilty of the worst practices, but he 
is capable of the greatest. He is no longer a slave, 
but free. The contempt of death is the beginning 
of virtue The hero of the Gunpowder Plot was, 
if you will, a fool, a madman, an assassin; call 
him what names you please: still he c was neither 
knave nor cowards He did not propose to blow 
up the Parliament and come off, scot-free, him- 
self; he showed that he valued his own life no 
more than theirs in such a cause — where the in- 
tegrity of the Catholic faith and the salvation of 
perhaps millions of souls was at stake. He did 
not call it a murder, but a sacrifice which he was 
about to achieve: he was armed with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire: he was the Church's chosen 
servant and her blessed martyr. He comforted 
himself as " the best of cut-throats.'^ How many 
wretches are there that would have undertaken 
to do what he intended for a sura of money, if 
they could have got off with impunity ! How few 
are there who would have put themselves in Guy 
Faux^s situation to save the universe! Yet in the 
latter case we affect to be thrown into greater 
consternation than at the most unredeemed acts 
of villainy, as if the absolute disinterestedness of 
the motive doubled the horror of the deed ! The 
cowardice and selfishness of mankind are in fact 
shocked at the consequences to themselves, (if 
such examples are held up for imitation,) and 
they make a fearful outcry against the violation 
of every principle of morality, lest they too should 
be called on for any such tremendous sacrifices — 
lest they in their turn should have t^s^o on the 
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forlorn hope of extra-official duty. Charity be- 
gins at homey is a maxim that prevails as well in 
the courts of conscience as in those of prudence. 
We would be thought to shudder at the conse- 
quences of crime to others, while we tremble for 
them to ourselves. We talk of the dark and 
cowardly assassin; and this is well, when an in- 
dividual shrinks from the face of an enemy, and 
purchases his own safety by striking a blow in 
the dark: but how the charge of cowardly can be 
applied to the public assassin, who, in the very 
act of destroying another, lays down his life as 
the pledge and forfeit of his sincerity and bold- 
ness, I am at a loss to devise. There may be bar- 
barous prejudice, rooted hatred, unprincipled 
treachery, in such an act; but he who resolves to 
take all the danger and odium upon himself, can 
no more be branded with cowardice, than Regu- 
lus devoting himself for his country, or Codrus 
leaping into the fiery gulf. A wily Father In- 

Juisitor, coolly and with plenary authority con- 
emning hundreds of helpless, unoffending vic- 
tims, to the flames or to the horrors of a living 
tomb, while he himself would not suffer a hair 
of his head to be hurt, is to me a character with- 
out any qualifying trait in it. Again; the'Spanish 
conqueror and hero, the favourite of his monarch, 
who enticed thirty thousand poor Mexicans into 
a large open building, under promise of strict 
faith and cordial good-will, and then set fire to 
it, making sport of the cries and agonies of these 
deluded creatures, is an instance of uniting the 
most hardened cruelty with the most heartless 
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selfishness. His plea was keeping no faith with 
heretics; this was Guy Faux's too ; but I am sure 
at least that the latter kept faith with himself: he 
was in earnest in his professions. His was not 
gay, wanton, unfeeling depravity; he did not 
murder in sport; it was serious work that he had 
taken in hand. To see this arch-bigot, this heart- 
whole traitor, this pale miner in the infernal re- 
S'ons, skulking in his retreat with his cloak and. 
irk lanthorn, moving cautiously about among 
his barrels of gunpower loaded with death, but 
not yet ripe for destruction, regardles3 of the lives 
of others, and more than indifferent to his own, 
presents a picture of the strange infatuation of the 
human understanding, but not of the depravity 
of the I^uman will, without an equal. There were 
thousands of pious Papists privy to and ready to 
applaud the deed when done: — there was no one 
but our old fifth-of-November friend, who still 
flutters in rags and straw on the occasion, that 
had the coutage to attempt it. In him stern duty 
and unshaken faith prevailed over natural frailty.'^ 

It is impossible, upon Catholic principles, not 
to admit the force of this reasoning; we can only 
not help smiling, (with the writer,) at the sim- 
plicity of the eulled editor, swallowing the dregs 
of Loyola foilRie very quintessence of sublimat^ 
reason in England at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. We will just, as a contrast, 
show what we Protestants, (who are a party con- 
cerned,) thought upon the same subject, at a pe- 

13 
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riod rather nearer to the heroic project in ques* 
tion. 

The Gunpowder Treason was the subject which 
called forth the earliest specimen which is left us 
of the pulpit eloquence of Jeremy Taylor. When 
he preached the Sermon on that anniversary, 
which is printed at the end of the folio edition of 
hisSermonSyhe was a young man just commencing 
his ministry, under the auspices of Archbishop 
Laud. Frohi the learning, and maturest oratory, 
which it manifests, one should rather have con- 
jectured it to have proceeded from the same per- 
son after he was ripened by time into a Bishop 
and Father of the Church.-— '^ And, really, these 
Romaruhbarbari could never pretend to any 
precedent for an act so barbarous as theirs^ Adra- 
melech, indeed, killed a king, but he spared the 
people; Haman would have killed the peoptei 
but spared the king; but that both king and peo- 
ple, princes and judges, branch and rush and root, 
should die at once, (as if Caligula^s wish were 
actuated, and all England upon one head,) was 
never known till now, that all the malice of the 
world met in this as in a centre. The Sicili^ 
even-song, the matins of St. Bartholomew, known 
for the pitiless and damned massacres, were but 
*»*9HTM,Us-6f»f, the dream of the shadow of 
smoke, if compared with this great nre. In tarn 
occupato scBculo fabtilas vulgares nequitia tion 
invenit This was a busy age; Herostratus must 
have invented a more sublimed malice than the 
burning of one temple, or not have been so much 
as spoke of since the discovery of the powder 
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treason. But I must make more haste, I shall not 
else climb the sublimity of this impiety. Nero 
was sometimes the populare odiuniy was popu- 
larly liated, and deserved it too, for he'slew his 
master, and his wife, and all his family, once or 
twice over, — opened his mother's womb,-— fired 
the city, laughed at it, slandered the Christians 
for it; but yet all these were hut principia malO' 
rum, the very first rudiments of evil. Add, then, 
to these, Herod's master-piece at Ramah, as it 
was deciphered by the tears and sad threnes of 
the matrons in an universal mourning for the loss 
of their pretty infants; yet this of Herod will 
prove but an infant wickedness, and that of Nero 
the evil but of one city. I would willingly have 
found out an example, but see I cannot; should I 
put into the scale the extract of all the old tyrants 
famous in antique stories,— 

Bistomi stabulum reg^, Busiridis aras, 
Antiphatx meiisas, et Taurica regna Thoanlis;— 

should I take for true story the highest cruelty 
as it was fancied by the most hieroglyphical 
Egyptian, this alone would weigh them down, 
as if the Alps were put in scale against the dust 
of a balano|. For had this accursed treason pros- 
pered, we^ould have had the wholes kingdom 
mourn for the inestimable loss of its chiefest 
glory, its life, its present joy, and all its very 
hopes for the future. For such was their destined 
malice, that they would not only have inflicted 
so cruel a blow, but have made it incurable, by 
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cutting oflf our supplies of joy, the whole succei;^ 
sion of the Line Royal. Not only the vine it^ — 
self, but all the gemmulaSy and the tender olir^ 
branches, should either have been bent to thei%:x 
intentions, and made to grow crooked, or els^ 
been broken. 

" And now, after such a sublimity of malice, I 
will not instance in the sacrilegious ruin of the 
neighbouring temples, which needs must have 
perished in the flame,— nor in the disturbing the 
ashes of our intombed kings, devouring their 
dead ruins like sepulchral dogs, — th^se are but 
minutes, in respect of the ruin prepared for the 
Hving temples: 

Stragem sed istam non tulit 

Christus cadentum Piincipum 

Impune, ne forsan sui 

Patris periret &brica. 
Ergo quae potent lingua retexere 
Laudes, Christe, tuas, qui domitum struis 
Infidum populum cum Duce perfido!'' 

In such strains of eloquent indignation did 
Jeremy Taylor's young oratory inveigh against 
that stupendous attempt, which he truly says had 
no parallel in ancient or modem times. A cen- 
tury and a half of European crimes has elapsed 
since he made the assertion, and hi^4)osition re- 
mains in its strength. He wrote near the time 
in which the nefarious project had like to have 
been completed. Men's minds still were shud- 
dering from the recentness of the escape. It must 
have been within his memory, or have been 
sounded in his ears so young by his parents^ that 
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he would seeni) in his maturer years^ to have re- 
membered it No wonder then that he describes 
it in words that burn. But to us, to whom the 
tradition has come slowly down, and has had 
time to cool, the story of Guido Vaux sounds ra- 
ther like a tale, a fable, and an invention, than 
true history. It supposes such gigantic audacity 
of daring, combined with such more than infan- 
tile stupidity in the motive, — such a combination 
of the fiend and the monkey, — that credulity is 
almost swallowed up in contemplating the singu- 
larity of the attempt. It has accordingly, in some 
degree, shared the fate of fiction. It is familiarized 
to us in a kind of serio-ludicrous way, like the 
story of Guy of Warwich^ or Falentine and 
Orson. The way which we take to perpetuate 
the memory of this deliverance is well adapted 
to keep up this fabular notion. Boys go about 
the streets annually with a beggarly scare-crow 
dressed up, which is to be burnt, indeed, at night, 
with holy zeal; but, meantime, they beg a penny 
ioT poor Guy: this periodical petition, which we 
have heard ffom our infancy, — combined with 
the dress and appearance of the effigy, so well 
calculated to move compassion, — has the effect of 
quite removing from our fancy the horrid cir- 
cumstances of the story which is thus commemo- 
rated; and in poor Guy vainly should we try to 
recognize any of the features of that tremendous 
madman in iniquity, Guido Vaux, with his hor- 
rid crew of accomplices, that sought to emulate 
earthquakes and bursting volcanoes in their more 

than mortal mischief. 

.13* 
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Indeed, the whole ceremony of burning Guy 
Faux, or the Pope^ as he is indifferently called, 
is a sort of TrecLSon Travesties and admirably 
adapted to lower our feelings upon this memora- 
ble subject. The printers of the little duodecimo 
Prayer Book^ printed by T. Baskett,* in 1749, 
which has the effigy of his sacred Majesty George 
II. piously prefixed, have illustrated the service, 
(a very fine one in itself,) which is appointed for 
the Anniversary of this Day, with a print, which 
it is not very easy to describe, but the contents 
appear to be these: — ^The scene is a room, I con- 
jecture, in the king's palace. Two persons, — one 
of whom I take to be James himself, from his 
wearing his hat while the other stands barehead- 
ed, — are intently surveying a sort of speculum, 
or magic mirror, which stands upon a pedestal in 
the midst of the room, in which a little figure of 
Guy Faux with his dark lantern approaching the 
door of the Parliament House is made discerni- 
ble by the light proceeding from a great eye 
which shines in from the topmost corner of the 
apartment, by which eye the pious artist no 
doubt meant to designate Providence. On the 
other side of the mirror, is a figure doing some- 
thing, which puzzled me when a child, and con- 
tinues to puzzle me now. The best I can make 

• The ^ame, I presume^ upon whom the clerg^jrman in 
the song of the ytcar and Moses, not without judgment, 
passes this memorable censure:— ^ 

Here, Moses, the King: — 
'Tis a scandalous thing 
That this Baskett should print for the Crown. 
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of it is^ that it is a conspirator busy laying the 
trainy-'^ut then, why is he represented in the 
king's chamber ? — Conjecture upon so fantastical 
a design is vain, and f only notice the print as 
being one of the earliest graphic representations 
which woke my childhood into wonder, and 
doubtless combined with the mummery before- 
mentioned, to take off the edge of that horror 
which the naked historical mention of Guide's 
conspiracy could not have failed of exciting. 

Now that so many years are past since that 
abominable machination was happily frustrated, 
it will not, I hope be considered a profane sport- 
ing with the subject, if we take no very serious 
survey of the consequences that would have flow- 
ed from this plot if it had had a successful issue. 
The first thing that strikes us, in a selfish point 
of view, is the material change which it must have 
produced in the course of the nobility. All the 
ancient peerage being extinguished, as it was in- 
tended, at one blow, the Red-Book must have 
been closed for ever, or a new race of peers must 
have been created to supply the deficiency; as the 
first part of this dilemma is a deal too shocking 
to think of, what a fund of mouth-watering re- 
flections does this give rise to in the breast of us 
plebeians of A. D. 1823. Why you or I, reader, 

might have been Dnke of or Earl of : 

I particularize no titles, to avoid the least suspi- 
cion of intention to usurp the dignities of the two 
noblemen whom I have in my eye: — but a feel- 
ing more dignified than envy sometimes excites 
a sigh^ when I think how the posterity of Guido's 
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Lqgeod of HoDoor, (ainoiig whom yoQ or I mif^ 
hare been,) mi^t htye roUed down ^ dideified," 
as Burke expre«es it, ^ by an exposure to tbein- 
floeoce of heaven in a long flow of geim^tioQSy 
from the hard, aciduloas, m^allie tinetiire of die 
qiriog."* What new orders of merit, think 
yoo, this English Napoleon would have ehosen? 
Knights of the Barrel, or Lords of the Tub, 
Grand Almoners of the Cellar, or Ministers of 
Explosion. We should have given the train cou- 
chant J and the fire rampant in our arms ; we 
should have quartered the dozen white matches 
in our coats; — ^the Shallows would have been no- 
thiog to us. 

Turning away from these mortifying reflee* 
tions, let us contemplate its efiects upon the other 
hatute, for they were all to have goue together — 
king, lords, commons 

To assist our imagination, let us take leave to 
suppose — and we do it in the harmless wantonness , 
of fancy— to suppose that the tremendous explo- 
sion had taken place in our days; — we better 
know what a house of <^ommons is in our days^ 
and can better estimate our loss; — ^let us imagine, 
then, to ourselves, the united members sitting in 
full conclave above — ^Faux just ready with his 
train and matches below; in bis hand a ^' reed 
tipt with fire'' — he applies the fatal engine • 

To assist our notions still further, let us sup- 
pose some lucky dog of a reporter, who had 
escaped by miracle upon some plank of St Ste- 

* LeUer to a Noble Lord. 
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phen's benches, and came plump upon the roof 
of the adjacent Abbey, from whence descending, 
at some neighbouring cofifee-house, first wiping 
his clothes and calling for a glass of lemonade, he 
sits down and reports what he had heard and seen, 
(quorum pars magna fuit,) for the Morning Post 
or the Courier — we can scarcely imagine him 
describing the event in any other words but some 
such as these: — 

** A motion was put and carried, that this house 
do adjourn : that the speaker do quit the chair. 
The house rose amid clamours for order." 

In some such way the event might most tech- 
nically have been conveyed to the public. But a 
poetical mind, not content with this dry method 
of narration, cannot help pursuing the effects of 
this tremendous blowing up, this adjournment in 
the air sine die. It sees the benches mount — ^the 
chair firstj and then the benches, and first the 
treasury bench, hurried up in this nitrous explo- 
sion; the members, as it were, pairing off; whigs 
and tories taking their friendly apotheosis toge- 
ther, (as they did their sandwiches below in Bel- 
lamy's room.) Fancy, in her Sight, keeps pace 
with the aspiring legislators, she sees the awful 
seat of order mounting. till it becomes finally fix- 
ed a constellation, next to Cassiopeia's chairs— the 
wig of him that sat in it taking its place near 
Berenice's curls. St Peter, at heaven's wicket 
— ^no, not St. Peter — St Stephen, with open arms, 
receives his own 

While fancy beholds these celestial appropria- 
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tions, reason, no less pleased, discerns the mighty 
benefit which so completed renovation must pro- 
duce below. Let the most determined foe to co^ 
ruption, the most thorough-paced redresser of 
abuses, try to conceive a more absolute purifica- 
tion of the house than this was calculated to pro- 
duce; — why, pride's purge was nothing to it; — 
the whole borough-mongering system would have 
been got rid of, fairly exploded; — with it, the 
senseless distinctions of party must have disap- 
peared; faction must have vanished; corruption 
have expired in air. From Hundred, T3rthittg, 
and Wapentake, some new Alfred would have 
eonvened, in all its purity, the primitive Witten- 
^emot — fixed upon a basis of property or popu- 
lation, permanent as the poles 

From this dream of universal restitution, rea- 
son and fancy with difficulty awake to view the 
real state of things. But, blessed be heaven, St 
Stephen's walls are yet standing, all her seats 
firmly secured; nay, some have doubted, (since 
the Septennial Act,) whether gunpowder itself, 
or any thing short of a committee above stair s^ 
would be able to shake any one member from his 
seat; — that great and final improvement to the 
Abbey, which is all that seems wanting— -the re- 
moving Westminster-hall and its appendages, and 
letting in the view of the Thames — must not be 
expected in our days. Dismissing, therefore, all 
such speculations as mere tales of a tub, it is the 
duty of every honest Englishman to endeavour 
by means less wholesale than Guido^S;^ to amelio- 
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rate^ without extinguishing, parhaments; to hold 
the lantern to the dark places of corruption ; to 
apply the match to the rotten parts of the system 
only; and to wrap himself up, not in the muffling 
mantle of. conspiracy, but in the warm, honest 
cloak of integrity and patriotic intention. 
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A PooRRelation is— the most irrelevant thing in 
nature^ — a piece of intipertinent correspondency, 
— an odipus approximation, — a haunting con- 
science, — a preposterous shadow, lengthening in 
the noon-tide of your prosperity,— an unwelcome 
remembrancer, — a perpetually recurring mortifi- 
cationy— a drain on your purse, — a more intole- 
rable dun upon your pride, — a drawback upon 
success, — a rebuke to your rising, — a stain in 
your blood, — a blot on your scutcheon, — ^a rent 
in your garment, — a death's head at your ban- 
quet,— Agathocles' pot,— a Mordecai in your gate j 
—a Lazarus at your door, — a lion in your path, 
—a frog in your chamber, — a fly in your oint- 
ment, — a mote in your eye, — a triumph to your 
enemy, an apology to your friends, — the one thing 
not needful, — the hail in harvest, — the ounce of 
sour in a pound of sweet, — the bore par excel- 
knee. 

He is known by his knock. Your heart telleth 
you " That is Mr. ." A rap, between fami- 
liarity and respect; that demands, and, at the 
same time seems to despair of, entertainment 
He entereth smiling, and — embarrassed. He 
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holdeth out his hand to you to shake, and--i 
draweth it back again. He casually looketh in 
about dinner time — when the table is full. He 
offereth to go away, seeing you have company — 
but is induced to stay. He filleth a chair, and 
your visitor's two children are accommodated at 
a side table. He never cometh upon open days, 
when your wife says with some complacency, 

" My dear, perhaps Mr. will drop in to-day.'' 

He remembereth birth-days — and professeth he 
is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. He de- 
clareth against fish, the turbot being small — yet 
sufifereth himself to be importuned into a slice 
against his first resolution. He sticketh by the 
port — ^yet will be prevailed upon to empty the re- 
mainder glass of claret, — if a stranger press it 
upon him. He is a puzzle to the servants, who 
are fearful of being tod obsequious, or not civil 
enough, to him. The guests think " they have 
seen him before." Every one speculateth upon his 
condition; and the most part take him to be — a 
tide-waiter. He calleth you by your Christian 
name, to imply that his other is the same with 
your own. He is too familiar by half, yet you 
wish he had less diffidence. With half the fami- 
liarity he might pass for a casual dependent; with 
more boldness, he would be in no danger of be- 
ing taken for what he is. He is too humble for a 
friend, yet taketh on him more state than befits a 
client. He is a worse guest than a country ten- 
ant, inasmuch as he bringeth up no rent — yet 'tis 
odds, from his garb and demeanour, that your 
other guests take him for one. He is asked to make 

14 
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one at the whist table; refuseth on the score of 
poverty, and — resents being left out When the 
company break up, he proffereth to go for a coach-^ 
and lets the servant go. He recollects your grand- 
father; and will thrust in some mean, and quite 
unimportant anecdote of— the family. He knew 
it when it was not quite so flourishing as '^ he is 
blest in seeiog it now." He reviveth past situa- 
tions, to institute what he calleth — favourable 
comparisons. With a reflecting sort of congratu- 
lation, he will inquire the price of your furniture, 
and insults you with a special commendation of 
your window curtains. He is of opinion that the 
urn is the more elegant shape, but, after all, there 
was something more comfortable about the old 
tea-kettle — which you must remember. He dare 
say you must find a great convenience in having 
a carriage of your own, and appealeth to your 
lady if it is not so. Inquireth if you have had 
your arms done on vellum yet; and did not know 
till lately, that such-and-such had been the crest 
of the family. His memory is unseasonable; his 
compliments perverse; his talk a trouble; his stay 
pertinacious; and when he goeth away^ you dis- 
miss his chair into a corner, as precipitately as 
possible, and feel fairly rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun, and that 
is — a female poor relation. You may do some- 
thing with the other; you may pass him ofi* tole- 
rably well; but your indigent she-relative is hope- 
less. " He is an old humourist,'* you may say, 
" and aflfects to go threadbare. His circunistances 
are better than folks would take them to be. You 
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are fond of having a Character at your table, and 
truly he is one/' But in the indications of fenoale 
poverty there can be no disguise. No woman 
dresses below herself from caprice. The truth 
must out without shuffling. ** She is plainly re- 
lated to the L s; or what doea she at their 

house?'' She is, in all probability^ your wife's 
cousin. Nine times out of ten, at least, this is the 
case* Her garb is something between a gentle* 
woman and a beggar, yet the former evidently 
predominates. She is most provokingly humble, 
and ostentatiously sensible to her inferiority. He 
may require to be repressed sometimes — €tli* 
quando sufflaminandus erat — but there is no 
rusing her. You send her soup at dinner, and 
she begs to be helped- — ^afterthe gentlemen. Mr. 

requests the honour of taking wine with 

her; she hesitates between Port and Madeira, and 
chooses the former^ — because he does. She calls 
the servant Sir; and insists on not troubling him 
to hold her plate. The housekeeper patronizes 
her. The children's governess takes upon her to 
correct her, when she has mistaken the piano for 
a harpsichord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq. in the play, is a notable 
instance of the disadvantages, to which this chi« 
merical notion oi affinity constituting a claim 
to acquaintance^ may subject the spirit of a gen* 
tleman. A little foolish blood is all that is be- 
twixt him and a lady with a great estate. His 
stars are perpetually crossed by the malignant 
maternity of an old woman, who persists in call- 
ing him **her son Dick." But she has where- 
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withal ia the end to recompense his indignities^ 
and float him again upon the brilliant surface, 
under which it had been her seeming business and 
pleasure all along to sink him. All men besides ar6 
not of Dick's temperament. I knew an Amlet in 
real life, who, wanting Dick's buoyancy, sank in- 
deed. Poor W was of my own standing at 

Christ's, a fine classic and a youth of promise. If 
he had a blemish, it was too much pride; but its 
quality was inoffensive; it was not of that sort 
which hardens the heart, and serves to keep in- 
feriors at a distance; it only sought to ward off 
derogation from itself. It was the principle of 
self-respect carried as far as it could go, without 
infringing upon that respect, which he would have 
every une else equally maintain for himself. He 
would have you to think alike with him on this 
topic. Many a quarrel have I had with him, 
when we were rather older boys, and our tallness 
made us more obnoxious to observation in the 
blue clothes, because I would not thrid the alleys 
and blind ways of the town with him, to elude 
notice, when we have been out together on a holy- 
day in the streets of this sneering and prying me- 
tropolis. W went, sore with these notions, 

to Oxford, where the dignity and sweetness of a 
scholar's life, meeting with the alloy of a hum- 
ble introduction, wrought in him a passionate 
devotion to the place, with a profound aversion 
from the society. The servitor's gown, (worse 
than his school array,) clung to him with Nessian 
venom. He thought himself ridiculous in a garb, 
under which Latimer must have walked erect; 
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and in which Hooker, in his young day$^ possi- 
bly flaunted in a vein of no discommendable va- 
nity. In the depth of college shades, or in his 
lonely chamber^ the poor student slunk from ob- 
servation. He found shelter among books, which 
insult not; and studies, that ask no questions of 
a youth's finances. He was lord of his library^ 
and seldom cared for looking out beyond his do- 
'mains. The healing influence of studious pur- 
suits was upon him, to soothe and to abstract* 
He was almost a healthy man; when the way- 
wardness of his fate broke out against him, with 
a second and worse malignity. The father of 
W — — had hitherto exercised the humble pro- 
fession of house painter at N , near Oxford. 

A supposed interest with some of the heads of 
colleges had now induced him to take up his 
abode in that city. With the hope of being em- 
ployed upon some public works which were talked 
of. From that moment I read in the counte- 
nance of the young man, the determination which 
at length tore him from academical pursuits for 
ever. To a person unacquainte4 with our Uni- 
versities, the distance between the gownsmen 
and the townsmen, as they are called — the trading 
part of the latter especially — is carried to an ex- 
cess that would appear harsh and incredible. The 

temperament of W 's father was diametrically 

the reverse of his own. Old W was a little, 

busy, cringing tradesman, who, with his son 
upon his arm, would stand bowing and scraping, 
cap in hand, to any thing that wore the semblance 
of a gown — insensible to the winks and opener 

14* 
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remonstrances of the young man, to whose cham* 
ber-fellow; or equal in standing perhaps, he was 
thus obsequiously and gratuitously ducking. Such 

a state of things could not last. W must 

change the air of Oxford, or be suffocated. He 
chose the former; and let the sturdy moralist, 
who strains the point of the filial duties as high 
as they can bear, censure the dereliction; he can- 
not estimate the struggle. I stood with W ^ 

the last afternoon I ever saw him^ under the 
eaves of his paternal dwelling. It was in the 
fine lane leading from the High-street to the back 

of *•*** college, where W kept his rooms. 

He seemed thoughtful, and more reconciled. I 
ventured to rally him — finding him in a better 
mood — ^upon a representation of the Artist Evan- 
gelist, which the old man, whose affairs were be- 
ginning to flourish, had citused to be set up in a 
splendid sort of frame over his really handsome 
shop, either as a token of prosperity, or badge 

of gratitude to his saint W looked up at 

the Luke, and like Satan, '^knew his mount- 
ed sign — and fled." A letter on his father's 
table the next morning announced, that he had 
accepted a commission in a regiment about to em- 
bark for Portugal. He was among the first who 
perished before the walls of St. Sebastian. 

I do not know how^ upon a subject which I 
began with treating half seriously, I should have 
fallen upon a recital so eminently painful; but 
this theme of poor relationship is replete with 
so much matter for tragic as well as comic asso- 
ciations, that it is difficult to keep the account 
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ict without blending. The earliest impres- 
I which I received on this matter, are cer- 
y BOt attended with any thing painful, or 
humiliating, in the recalling. At my father's 
, (no very splendid one,) was to be found, 
y Saturday, the mysterious figure of an aged 
fceman, clothed in neat black, of a sad yet 
sly appearance. His deportment was of the 
K5e of gravity; his words few or none; and I 
not to make a noise ^n his presence. I had 
inclination to have done so — for my cue 
to admire in silence. A particular elbow 
* was appropriated to him, which was in no 
to be violated. A peculiar sort of sweet pud- 
, which appeared on no other occasion, dis- 
lished the days of his coming. I used to think 
a prodigiously rich man. AH I could make 
of him was, that he and my father had been 
olfellows a world ago at Lincoln, and that he 
3 from the Mint. The Mint I knew to be a 
3 where all the money was coined — and I 
ght he was the owner of all that money, 
ul ideas of the Tower twined themselves 
t his presence. He seemed above human in- 
Ities and passions. A sort of melancholy 
deur invested him. From some inexplicable 
n I fancied him obliged to go about in an 
lal suit of mourning. A captive — a stately 
g, let out of the Tower on Saturdays. Often 
I I wondered at the temerity of my father, 
, in spite of an habitual general respect which 
ill in common manifested towards him, would 
ure now and then to stand up against him in 
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some argument, touching their youthful day^ 
The houses of the ancient city of Lincoln are di- 
videdy (as most of my readers know,) between 
the dwellers on the hill and in the valley. This 
marked distinction formed an obvious division 
between the boys who lived above, (however 
brought together in a common school,) and the* 
boys whose paternal residence was on the plain; 
a sufficient cause of hostility in the code of the^ 
young Grotiuses. My father had been a leading 
mountaineer; and would still maintain the gene- 
ral superiority, in skill and hardihood, of the 
Move BoySf (his own faction,) over the Below 
Boys, (so were they called,) of which party 
his contemporary had been a chieftain. Many 
and hot were the skirmishes on this topic — the 
only one upon which the old gentleman was ever 
brought out — and bad blood bred; even some- 
times almost to the recommencement, (so I ex« 
pected,) of actual hostilities. But my father^ who 
scorned to insist upon advantag^es, generally con- 
trived to turn the conversation upon some adroit 
by-commendation of the old Minster; in the ge- 
neral preference of which, before all other cathe- 
drals in the island, the dweller on the hill, and 
the plain>born, could meet on a conciliating level 
and lay down their less important differences^ 
Once only I saw the old gentleman really ruffled, 
and I remember with anguish the thought that 
came over me: ** Perhaps he will never come 
here again/' He had been pressed to take an-^ 
other plate of the viand, which I have already 
mentioned as the indispensable concomitant of 
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his visits. He had refused, with a resistance 
amounting to rigour — when my aunt, an old Lin- 
colnian, but who had something of this, in com- 
mon with my cousin Bridget, that she would 
sometimes press civility out of season- — uttered 
the following memorable application — ^' Do take 
another slice, Mr. Billet, for you do not get pud- 
ding every day/' The old gentleman said no- 
thing at the time — but he took occasion in the 
course of the evening, when some argument had 
intervened between them, to utter with an em- 
phasis which chilled the company, and which 
chills me now as I write it — ^^' Woman, you are 
superannuated." John Billet did not siirvive long 
after the digesting of this afifront; but he surviv- 
ed long enough to assure me that peace was ac- 
tually restored; and, if I remember aright, an- 
other pudding was discreetly substituted in the 
place of that which had occasioned the offence. 
He died at the Mint, (Anno, 17S1,) where he had 
long held, what he accounted, a comfortable in- 
dependence; and with five pounds, fourteen shil- 
lings, and a penny, which were found in his es- 
crutoire after his decease, left the world, blessing 
God that he had enough to bury him, and that 
he had never been obliged to any man for a six- 
pence* This was — a Poor Relation. 



THE CHILD ANGEL; 

A DREAM. 



I CHANCED upon the prettiest, oddest, fantas- 
tical thing of a dream, the other night, that you 
shall hear of. I had been reading £e ^' Loves of 
the Angels," and went to bed with my head 
full of speculations, suggested by that extraor- 
dinary legend. It had given birth to innumera- 
ble conjectures; and, I remember, the last waking 
thought, which I gave expression to on my pil- 
low, was a sort of wonder, " what could come 
of it" 

I was suddenly transported, how or whither I 
could scarcely make out — but to some celestial 
region. It was not the real heavens neither — 
not the downright Bible heaven — ^but a kind of 
fairy-land heaven, about which a poor human 
fancy may have leave to sport and air itself, I 
will hope, without presumption. 

Methought — what wild things dreams are! — 
I was present — at what would you imagine? — at 
an angel's gossipping. 

Whence it came, or how it came, or who bid 
it come, or whether it came purely of its own 
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liead^ neither you nor I know — but th^e lay, 
sure enough, wrapt in its little cloudy swaddling 
bands-^a Child Angel. 

Sun-threads — filmy beams — ran through the 
celestial napery of what seemed its princely cra- 
dle. All the winged orders hovered round, 
watching when the new-born should open its 
yet closed eyes: which, when it did, first one, 
and then the other — with a solicitude and appre- 
hension, yet not such as, stained with fear, dims 
the expanding eyelids of mortal infants — but as 
if to explore its path in those its unhereditary 
palaces — what an inextinguishable titter that time 
spared not celestial visages! Nor wanted there 
to my seeming — the inexplicable simpleness 
of dreams! — bowls of that cheering nectar, 

—Which mortals caudle call below — 

Nor were wanting faces of female ministrants, 
— stricken in years, as it might seem — so dex- 
trous were those heavenly attendants to counter- 
feit kindly similitudes of earth, to greet with ter- 
restial child-rites the young Present, which earth 
had made to heaven. 

Then were celestial harpings heard, not in full 
symphony as those by which the spheres are 
tutored; but as loudest instruments on earth speak 
oftentimes muffled; so to accommodate their 
sound the better to the weak ears of the imper- 
fect-born. And with the noise of those subdued 
soundings, the Angelet sprang forth, fluttering 
its rudiments of pinions — but forthwith flagged 
and was recovered into the arms of those full- 
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winged angels. And a wonder it was to see how, 
as years went round in heaven^^a year in dreams 
is as a day-— continually its white shoulders put 
forth buds of wings, but, wanting the perfect an- 
gelic nutriment, anon was shorn of its aspiring, 
and fell fluttering — still caught by angel hands 
— for ever to put forth shoots, and to fall flutter- 
ing, because its birth was not of the unmixed 
vigour of heaven. 

And a name was given to the Babe Angel, 
and it was to be called Ge- Urania, because its 
production was of earth and heaven. 

And it could not taste of death, by reason of 
its adoption into immortal palaces; but it was to 
know weakness, and reliance, and the shadow of 
human imbecility; and it went with a lame gait; 
but in its goings it exceeded all mortal children 
in grace and. swiftness. Then pity first sprang 
up in angelic bosoms; and yearnings, (like the 
human,) touched them at the sight of the immor- 
tal lame one. 

And with pain did then first those Intuitive 
Essences, with pain and strife to their natures, 
(not grief,) put back their bright intelligences, 
and reduce their ethereal minds, schooling them 
to degrees and slower processes, so to adapt their 
lessons to the gradual illumination, (as must needs 
be,) of the half-earth-born; and what intuitive 
notices they could not repel, (by reason that their 
nature is to know all things at once,) the half- 
heavenly novice, by the better part of its nature, 
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aspired to receive into its understanding; so that 
Humility and Aspiration went on even-paced in 
the instruction of the glorious Amphibium. 

But, by reason that Mature Humanity is too 
gross to breathe the air of that super-subtile region, 
its portion was, and is, to be a child for ever. 

And because the human part of it might not 
press into the heart and inwards of the palace of 
its adoption, those full-natured angels tended it 
by turns in the purlieus of the palace, where 
were shady groves and rivulets, like this green 
earth from which it came: so Love, with Vo- 
luntary Humility, waited upon the entertainment 
of the new-adopted. 

And myriads of years rolled round, (in dreams 
time is nothing,) and still it kept, and is to keep 
perpetual childhood, and is the Tutelar Genius 
of Childhood upon earth, and still goes lame and 
lovely. 

By the banks of the river Pison is seen, lone- 
sitting by the grave of the terrestrial Mirzah, 
whom the angel Nadir loved, a child; but not the 
same which 1 saw in heaven. A pensive hue 
overcasts its lineaments; nevertheless, a corres- 
pondency is between the child by the grave, and 
that celestial orphan, whom I saw above; and the 
dimness of the grief upon the heavenly, is as a 
shadow or emblem of that which stains the beauty 
of the terrestrial. And this correspondency is not 
to be understood but by dreams. 

And in the archives of heaven I had erace to 
read, how that once the angel Nadir, being ex- 
iled from his place for mortal passion, unspring^- 

,L5 
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ing on the wings of parental love^ (such power 
had parental love for a moment to suspend the 
else irrevocable law,) appeared for a brief instant 
in his station; and depositing a wondrous Birth, 
straightway disappeared, and the palaces knew 
him no more. And this charge was the self-same 
Babe, who goeth lame and^ lovely — but Mirzah 
sleq)eth by the river Pison. j 
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AMICUS REDIVIVUS. 



Where were ye, N3anphs, when the remorseless deep 
Closed o'er the head of your loved Lycidas ? 



I BO not know when I have experienced a 
stranger sensation, than on seeing my old friend 
G. D., who had been paying me a morning visit 
a few Sundays back, at my cottage, near Isling- 
ton, upon taking leave, instead of turning down 
the right hand path by which he had entered — 
with staff in hand, and at noon day, deliberately 
march right forwards into the midst of the stream 
that runs by us, and totally disappear. 

A spectacle like this at dusk would have been 
appalling enough; but, in the broad open day- 
light, to witness such an unreserved motion to- 
wards self-destruction in a valued friend, took 
from me all power of speculation. 

How I found my feet, I know not. Conscious- 
ness was quite gone. Some spirit, not my own, 
whirled me to the spot. I remember nothing 
but the silvery apparition of a good white head 
emerging; nigh which a staff, (the hand unseen 
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that wielded it,) pointed upwards, as feeling for 
the skies. In a moment, (if time was in that 
time,) he was on my shoulders, and I — freighted 
with a load more precious than his wJio bore 
Anchises. 

And here I cannot but do. justice to the oflBci- 
ous zeal of sundry passers by, who, albeit arriving 
a little too late to participate in the honours of the 
rescue, in philanthropic shoals came thronging 
to communicate their advice as to the recovery; 
prescribing variously the application,' or non-ap- 
plication, of salt, &c. to the person of the patient. 
Life meantime was ebbing fast away, amidst the 
stifle of conflicting judgments, when one, more 
sagacious than the rest, by a bright thought, pro- 
posed sending for the Doctor. Trite as the coun- 
sel was, and impossible, as one should think, to 
be missed on, — shall I confess?^ — in this emer- 
gency, it was to me as if an Angel had spoken. 
Great previous exertions — and mine had not been 
inconsiderable — are commonly followed by a de- 
bility of purpose. This was a moment of irreso- 
lution. . 

MoNocuLUs — for so, in default of catching his 
true name, I choose to designate the medical 
gentleman who now appeared — is a grave middle- 
aged person, who, without having studied at the 
college, or truckled to the^pedantry of a diploma, 
hath employed a great portion of his valuable 
time in experimental processes upon the bodies 
of unfortunate fellow-creatures, in Vvbom the vital 
spark, to mere vulgar thinking, would seem ex- 
tinct, and lost for ever. He omitteth no occasion 
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of obtruding his services, from a case of common 
surfeit-suffocation to the ignobler obstructions, 
sometimes induced by a too wilful application of 
the plant Cannabis outwardly. But though he 
declineth not altogether these drier extinctions, 
his occupation tendeth for the most part to water- 
practice; for the convenience of which, he hath 
judiciously fixed his quarters near the grand re- 
pository of the stream mentioned, where, day 
and night, from his little watch-tower, at the 
Middleton's Head, he listeneth to detect the 
wrecks of drowned mortality — partly, as he saith, 
to be upon the spot, — and partly, because the 
liquids which he useth to prescribe to himself 
and his patients, on these distressing occasions, 
are ordinarily more conveniently to be found at 
these common hostelries, than in the shops and 
phials of the apothecaries. His ear hath arrived 
to such finesse by practice, that it is reported, he 
can distinguish a plunge at a furlong and a half 
distance; and can tell, if it be casual or de- 
liberate. He weareth a medal, suspended over a 
suit, originally of a sad brown, but which, by 
time, and frequency of nightly divings, has been 
dinged into a true professional sable. He passeth 
by the name of Doctor, and is remarkable for 
wanting his left eye. His remedy — after a suffi- 
cient application of warm blankets, friction, &c. 
is a simple tumbler, or more, of the purest 
Cogniac, with water, made as hot as the conva- 
lescent can bear it. Where he findeth, as in the 
case of my friend, a squeamish subject, he con- 
descendeth to be the taster; and sboweth, by his 

15* 
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own example, the innocuous nature of the pre- 
scription. Nothing can be more kind or encou- 
raging thaq this procedure. It addeth confidence 
to the patient, to see his medical adviser go hand 
in hand with himself in the remedy. When the 
doctor swalloweth his own draught, what peevish 
invalid can refuse to pledge him in the potion? 
In fine, Monoculus is a humane, sensible man, 
who, for a slender pittance, scarce enough to sus- 
tain life, is content to wear it out in the endea- 
vour to save the lives of others — his pretensions 
so moderate, that with difficulty I could press a 
crown upon him, for the price of restoring the 
existence of such an invaluable creature to society 
asG. D. 

It was pleasant to observe the eflfect of the sub- 
siding alarm upon the nerves of the^ear absentee. 
It seemed to have given a shake to memory, calling 
up notice after notice, of all the providential de- 
liverances he had experienced in the course of 
liis long and innocent life. Sitting up in my 
couch — my couch which, naked and void of fur- 
niture hitherto, for the salutary repose which it 
administered, shall be honoured with costly va- 
lance, at some price, and henceforth be a state- 
bed at Colebrook — he discoursed of marvellous 
escapes — by carelessness of nurses— ^by pails of 
gelid, and kettles of the boiling element, in in- 
fancy — by orchard pranks, and snapping twigs, 
in schoolboy frolicks-— by descent of tiles at 
Trumpington, and heavier tomes at Pembroke — 
by studious watchings, inducing frightful vigi- 
lance — ^by want, and the fear of want, and all the 
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sore throbbings of the learned head. — ^Anon, he 
would burst out into little fragments of chaunt- 
ing— -of songs long ago— ends of deliverance- 
hymns, not remembered before since childhood, 
but coming up now, when his heart was made 
tender as a child's — ^for the tremor cordis, in the 
retrospect of a recent deliverance, as in a case of 
impending danger, acting upon an innocent heart, 
will produce a self-tenderness, which we should 
do ill to christen cowardice; and Shakspeare, in 
the latter crisis, has made his good Sir Hugh to 
remember the sitting by Babylon, and to mutter 
of shallow rivers. 

• Waters of Sir Hugh Middleton — ^whata spark 
you were like to have extinguished for ever. 
Your salubrious streams to this city, for now near 
two centuries, would hardly have atoned for what 
you were in a moment washing away. Mockery 
of a river — liquid artifice— wretched conduit! 
henceforth- rank with canals and sluggish aque- 
ducts. Was it for this, that, smit in boyhood 
with the explorations of that Abyssinian traveller, 
I paced the vales of Am well to explore your tri- 
butary springs, to trace yeur salutary waters 
through green Hertfordshire, and cultured En- 
field parks? — Ye have no swans — no naiads — no 
river god — or did the benevolent hoary aspect of 
my friend tempt ye to suck him in, that ye also 
might have the tutelary genius of your waters? 

Had he been drowned in Cam, there would 
have been some consonancy in it; but what wil- 
lows had ye to wave and rustle over his moist 
sepulture? — or, having, no name, besides that 
unmeaning assumption oi eternal novity, did ye 
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think to get one by the noble prize, and hence* 
forth to be termed the Strjbah Dtesian? 

And could such spacious virtue find a grave 
Beneath the imposthumed bubble of a wave? 

I protest, George, you shall not venture out 
again — no, not by daylight — without a sufficient 
pair of spectacles — in your musing moods espe- 
cially. Your absence of mind we have borne; 
till your presence of body came to be called in 
question by it You shall not go wandering into 
Euripus With Aristotle, if We can help it Fie, 
man, to turn dipper at your years, after your many 
tracts in favour of sprinkling only ! 

I have nothing but water in my head o'oights 
since this frightful accident. Sometimes! I am 
with Clarence in his dream. At others, j behold 
Christian beginning to sink, and crying out ta 
his good brother Hopeful, (that is me,) ^* I sink 
in deep waters; the billows go over my head, all 
the waves go over me. Selah." Then I have be- 
fore me Palinurus, just letting go the steerage. I 
cry out too late to save. Next follow — ^a mourn- 
ful procession — suicidal facts^ saved against 
their wills from drowning; dolefully trailing a 
length of reluctant gratefulness, with ropy weeds 
pendant from locks of watchet hue — constrained 
Lgizari — ^Pluto^s half-subjects — stolen fees from 
the grave — bilking Charon of his fare. At their 
head Arion — or is it G. D.?^ — in his singing 
garments marcheth singly, with harp in hand, 
and votive garland which Machaon, (or Doctor 
Hawes,) snatcheth straight, intending to suspend 
it to the stern God of Sea. Then follow dismal 
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streams of Lethe, in which the half-drenched on 
earth are constrained to drown downright, by- 
wharfs where Ophelia twice acts her muddy 
death. — 

And, doubtless, there is some notice in that 
invisible world, when one of us approacheth, (as 
my friend did so lately,) to their inexorable pre- 
cincts. When a soul knocks once, twice, at death's 
door, the sensation aroused within the palace 
must be considerable; and the grim feature, by- 
modern science so often dispossessed of his prey, 
must have learned by this time to pity Tantalus. 

A pulse assuredly was felt along the line of the 
Elysian shades, when the near arrival of G. D. 
was announced by no equivocal indications. From 
their seats of Asphodel arose the gentler and the 
graver ghosts — poet, or historian — of Grecian or 
of Roman lore — to crown with unfading chaplets 
the half-finished love-labours of their unwearied 
scholiast. Him Markland expected — him Tyr- 
whitt hoped to encounter — him the sweet lyrist 
of Peter House, whom he had barely seen upon 

earth,* with newest airs prepared to greet ; 

and, patron of the gentle Christ's boy— who 
should have been his patron through life — the 
mild Askew, with longing aspirations, leaned 
foremost from his venerable JEsculapian chair, 
to welcome into that happy company the matured 
virtues of the man, whose tender scions in the 
boy he himself upon earth had so prophetically 
fed and watered. 
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I DO not know a pleasure more affecting than 
to range at will over the deserted apartments of 
some fine old family mansion. The traces of ex- 
tinct grandeur admit of a better passion than envy; 
and contemplations on the great and good, whom 
we fancy in succession to have been its inbabi- 
tantSy weave for us illusions, incompatible with 
the bustle of modern occupancy, and vanities of 
foolish present aristocracy. The same difference 
of feeling, I think, attends us between entering 
an empty and a crowded church. In the latter 
it is chance but some present human frailty — an 
act of inattention on the part of some of the au- 
ditory — or a trait of affectation, or worse, vain- 
glory, on that of the preacher — puts us by our 
best thoughts^ disharmonizing the place and the 
occasion. But wouldst thou know the beauty of 
holiness? — go alone on some week-day, borrow- 
ing the keys of good Master Sexton, traverse the 
cool aisles of some country church — think of the 
piety that has kneeled there — the congregations, 
old and young, that have found consolation there 
— the meek pastor — the docile parishioner — with - 
no disturbing emotions, no cross conflicting com- 
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parisons-— drink in the tranquillity of the place^ 
till thou thyself become as fixed and motionless as 
the marble efSgies that kneel and weep around thee. 

Journeying northward lately, I could not re- 
sist going some few miles out of my road, to look 
upon the remains of an old great house with 
which I had been impressed in this way in in- 
fancy. I was apprized that the owner of it had 
lately pulled it down; still I had a vague notion 
that it could not all have perished, that so much 
solidity with magnificence could not have been 
crushed all at once into the mere dust and rub- 
bish which I found it 

The work of ruin had proceeded with a swift 
hand indeed, and the demolition of a few weeks 
had reduced it to — an antiquity. 

I was astonished at the indistinction of every 
thing. Where had stood the great gates .^ What 
bounded the court-yard? Whereabout did the 
out-houses commence? A few bricks only lay as 
representatives of that which was so stately and 
so spacious. 

Death does not shrink up his human victim at 
this rate. The burnt ashes of a man weigh more 
in their proportion. 

Had I seen these brick-and-mortar knaves at 
their process of destruction, at the plucking of 
every pannel I should have felt the varlets at my 
heart. I should have cried out to them to spare 
a plank at least out of the cheerful store-room, in 
whose hot window-seat I used to sit, and read 
Cowley, with the grass-plat before, and the hum 
and flappings of that one solitary wasp that ever 
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haunted it, about me — it is in mine ears now, as 
oft as summer returns— or a pannel of the yellow 
room. 

Why, every plank and pannel of that house for 
me had magic in it The tapestried bed-rooms 
— -tapestry so much better than painting — ^not 
adorning merely, but peopling the wainscots — at 
which childhood ever and anon would steal a 
look, shifting its coverlid, (replaced as quickly,) 
to exercise its teqder courage in a momentary 
eye-encounter with those stel*n bright visages, 
staring reciprocally — all Ovid on the walls, in co- 
lours vivider than his descriptions. Actaeon in 
mid sprout, with the unappeasable prudery of 
Diana; and the still more provoking, and almost 
culinary coolness of Dan Phoebus, eel-fashion, de- 
liberately divesting of Marsyas. 

Then, that haunted room- — in which old Mrs. 
Battle died — where! nto I have crept, but always 
in the day-time, with a passion of fear; and a 
sneaking curiosity, terror-tainted, to hold com- 
munication with the past — How shall they build 
it up again? 

It was an old deserted place, yet not so long 
deserted but that traces of the splendour of past 
inmates were everywhere apparent Its furni- 
ture was still standing — even to the tarnished 
gilt leather battledores, and crumbling feathers 
of shuttlecocks, in the nursery, which told that 
children had once played there. But I was a 
lonely child, and had the range at will of every 
apartment, knew every nook and corner, won- 
dered and worshipped everywhere. 
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The solitude of childhood is not so much the 
mother of thought, as it is the feeder of love, and 
silence, and admiration. So strange a passion for 
the place possessed me in those years, that, though 
there lay — I shame to say how few roods distant 
from the mansion — half hid by trees, what I 
judged some romantic lake — such was the spell 
which bound me to the house, and such my care- 
fulness not to pass its strict and proper precincts, 
that the idle^ waters lay unexplored for me; and 
not till late in life, curiosity prevailing over elder 
devotion, I found, to my astonishment, a pretty 
brawling brook had been the Lacus Incognitus of 
my infancy. Variegated views, extensive pros- 
pects — and these at no great distance from the 
house — I was told of such— what were they to 
me, being out the boundaries of my Eden?-— So 
far from a wish to iroam, I would have drawn, 
methought, still closer the fences of my chosen 
prison ; and have been hemmed in by a yet securer 
cincture of those excluding garden walls. I could 
have exclaimed with that garden-loving poet — 

Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines; 
Curl me about, ye gadding- vines; 
And oh so close your circles lace. 
That I may never leave this place: 
But, lest your fetters prove too weak. 
Ere I your silken bondage break. 
Do you, O brambles, cluun me too. 
And, courteous briars, nail me through.* 

I was here as in a lonely temple. Snug fire- 

• Marvell, on Appleton House, to the Lord Fairfex. 
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sides — the low built roof — parlours ten feet by 
ten — frugal boards, and all the homeliness of home 
— these were the condition of my birth — the 
wholesome soil which I was planted in. Yet, 
without impeachment to their tenderest lessons, 
I am not sorry to have had glances of something 
beyond; and to have tak^n if but a peep, in child- 
hood, at the contrasting accidents of a great fortune. 

To have the feeling of gentility, it is not ne- 
cessary to have been born gentle. The pride of 
ancestry may be had on cheaper terms than to be 
obliged to an importunate race of ancestors; and 
the coatless antiquary, in his unemblazoned cell, 
revolving the long line of a Mowbray's or De 
Clifford's pedigree — at those sounding names 
may warm himself into as gay a vanity as those 
who do inherit them. The claims of birth are 
ideal merely: and what herald shall go about to 
strip me of an idea? Is it trenchant to their 
swords? Can it be hacked off as a spur can? or 
torn away like a tarnished garter? 

What else, werei the families of the great to 
us? what pleasure should we take in their tedious 
genealogies, or their capitulatory brass monu- 
ments? What to us the uninterrupted current 
of their bloods, if our own did not answer with- 
in us to a cognate and correspondent elevation? 

Or wherefore, else, tattered and diminished 
'Scutcheon — that hung upon the time-worn walls 
of thy princely stairs, Blakesmoor! — have I in 
childhood so oft stood poring upon thy mystic 
characters— thy emblematic supporters, with their 
prophetic " Resurgam" — till, every dreg of pea- 
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santry purging off, I received into myself Very 
Gentility? — ^Thou wert first in my morning eyes; 
and of nights^ hast detained my steps from bed- 
ward, till it was but a step from gazing at thee to 
dreaming on thee. 

This is the only true gentry by adoption; the 
veritable change of blood, and not^ as empirics 
have fabled, by transfusion. 

Who it was by dying that had earned the 
splendid trophy, I know not, I inquired not; but 
its fading rags, and colours cobweb-stained, told 
that its subject was of two centuries back. 

And what if my ancestor at that date was some 
Damcetas — feeding flocks, not his own, upon the 
hills of Lincoln — did I in less earnest vindicate 
to myself the family trappings of this once proud 
^gon? — repaying by a backward triumph the 
insults he might possibly have heaped in his life- 
time upon my poor pastoral progenitor. 

If it were presumption so to speculate, the pre- 
sent owners of the mansion had least reason to com- 
plain. They had long forsaken the old house of 
their fathers for a newer trifle; and I was left to 
appropriate to myself what images I could pick 
up, to raise my fancy, or to soothe my vanity. 

I was the true descendant of those old W s; 

and not the present family of that name, who had 
fled the old waste places. 

Mine was that gallery of good old family por- 
traits, which as I have traversed, giving them in 
fancy my own family name, one — and then an- 
other — would seem to smile, reaching forward 
from the canvas, to recognise the new relation- 
ship; while the rest looked grave, as it seemed, 
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at the Tacancy in their dwelliiigy and thoi^ts ol^ 
fled posterity. 

That Beaoty with flie coed bfaie pastoral dra- 
pery, and a lamb — that hong next die great bay 

window — with the bright yellow H %hire 

hair, and eye of watchet hoe— so like my Alice! 
—I am persuaded^ die was atroeElia — ^Mildred 
Ella, I take it 

From her, and from my passion for her — for 
I first learned lore from apieture — ^Bridget took 
thehintc^ those pretty whimsical lines, which 
thoa mayst see, if haply ihoa hast nerer seen 
them. Reader, in the Margin.* Bat my Mildred 
grew not old, like the imaginary Helen. 

* ** H^;h-boni Helen, round your dweffing^ 
These twenty yean Pre paced in Tain: 
Hangb^ beauty, thy torer's duty 
Hath been to gkry in his pain. 

Higfa-bom Helen, proudly telling 

Stories of thy ctM disdain; 
1 starve, I die, now you compty. 

And I no longer can complain. 

These twenty years Pre liyed on tears. 

Dwelling for ever on a frown; 
On sighs I've fed, your scorn my bread; 

I perish now you kind are grown. 

Can I, who loyed my beloved 
But for the scorn * was in her eye,' 

Can I be moved for my beloved. 
When she returns me ^gh for sigh ' 

In stately pride, by my bed-dde. 
High-bom Helen's portrait hung; 

Deaf to my praise, my mournful lays 
Arc nightly to the portrait sung. 
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[ine too, Blakesmoor, was thy noble Mar- 
Hall, with its mosaic pavements, and its 
live Caesars — stately busts in marble — ranged 
d: of whose countenances, young reader of 
\ as I was, the frowning beauty of Nero, I 
smber, had most of my wonder, but the mild 
)a had my love. There they stood in the 
ness of death, yet freshness of immortality, 
[ine too thy lofty Justice Hall, with its one 
: of authority, high-backed, and wickered, 
the terror of luckless poacher, or self- 
3tful maiden — so common since that bats have 
ted in it. 

line too — whose else? — thy costly fruit gar- 
with its sun-baked southern wall; the am- 
pleasure garden, rising backwards from the 
le, in triple terraces, with flower-pots now 
ilest lead, save that a speck here and there, 
d from the elements, bespake their pristine 
to have been gilt and glittering; the verdant 
ters backwarder still; and, stretching still be- 
1, in old formality, thy firry wilderness, the 
\t of squirrel, and the day-long murmuring 
dpigeon — with that antique image in the 
re, God or Goddess I wist not; but child of 
3ns or old Rome paid never a sincerer wor- 
to Pan or to Sylvanus in their native groves, 
I to that fragmental mystery. 



To that I weep, nor ever deep, 

Complaining all night long to her."— » 

Helen, grown old, no longer cold, 
Swd— **you to all men I prefer." 
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Was it for this, that I kissed my childish hands 
too fervently in your idol worship, walks and 
windings of Blakesmoor! for this^ or what sin 
of mine, has the plough passed over your pleasant 
places? I sometimes think that as men, when 
they die, do not die all, so of their extinguished 
habitations there may be a hope — a germ to be 
revivified. 



DETACHED THOUGHTS 

BOOKS AND BEADING. 



To mind the inside of a book is to entertain one's self 
with the forced product of another man's brain. Now I 
think a man of quality and bree^g may be much amused 
with the natural sprouts of his own. 

Lord Foppington in the Rdapae. 



' An ingenious acquaintance of my own was so 
much struck with this bright sally of his lord- 
ship, that he has left off reading altogether, to the 
great improvement of his originality. At the 
hazard of losing some credit on this head, I must 
confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable portion 
of my time to other people's thoughts^ I dream 
away my life in others' speculations. I love to 
lose myself in other men's minds. When I am 
not walking, I ani reading; I cannot sit and think. 
Books think for me. 

I have no repugnances. Shaftsbury is not too 
genteel for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low. I 
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can read any thing which I call a book. There 
are things in that shape which I cannot allow for 
such. 

In thi^ catalogue of books which are no books 
— biblia a-biblia — I reckon court calendars, di- 
rectories, pocket books, (the literary excepted,) 
draught boards bound and lettered at the back, 
scientific treatises, almanacks, statutes at large; 
the works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Beattie, 
Soame Jenyns, and, generally, all those volumes 
which " no gentleman's library should be with- 
out;" the Histories of Flavins Josephus, (that 
learned Jew,) and Paley's Moral Philosophy. 
With these exceptions, I can read almost any 
thing. I bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so 
unexcluding. 

I confess that it moves my spleen to see these 
things in books* clothing perched upon shelves, 
like false saints, usurpers of true shrines, intrud- 
ers into the sanctuary, thrusting out the legiti- 
mate occupants. To reach down a well-bound 
semblance of a volume, and hope it some kind- 
hearted play-book, then, opening what ^^ seem its 
leaves, '^ to come bolt upon a withering Popula- 
tion Essay. To expect a Steele, or a Farquhar, 
and find — Adam Smith. To view a well arrang- 
ed assortment of blockheaded Encyclopaedias, 
(Anglieanas or Metropolitanas,) set out in ah ar- 
ray of Russia, or Morocco, when a tythe of tliat 
good leather would comfortably re-clothe my shi- 
vering folios; would renovate Paracelsus himself, 
and enable old Raymond Lully — I have them 
both reader — to look like himself again in the 
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world. I never see these impostors^ but I long to 
strip them, to warm my ragged veterans in their 
spoils. 

To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the de- 
sideratum of a volume. Magnificence comes af- 
ter. This, when it can be afforded, is not to be 
lavished upon all kinds of l^ooks indiscriminately. 
I would not dress a set of Magazines, for in- 
stance, in full suit. The dishabille, or half-bind- 
ing, (with Russia backs ever,) is our costume. 
A Shakspeare,jor a Milton, (unless the first edi- 
tions,) it were mere foppery to trick out in gay 
apparel. The possession of them confers no dis- 
tinction. The exterior of them, (the things them- 
selves being so common,) strange to say, raises 
no sweet emotions, no tickling sense of property 
in the owner. Thomson's Seasons, again, looks 
best, (I maintain it,) a little torn, and dog's-ear- 
ed. How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading 
are the sullied leaves and worn out appearance, 
nay, the very Odour, (beyond Russia,) if we 
would not forget kind feelings in fastidiousness, 
of an old " Circulating Library" Tom Jones, or 
Vicar of Wakefield ! How they speak of the 
thousand thumbs, which have turned over their 
pages with delight! — of the lone sempstress whom 
they may have cheered, (milliner, or harder- 
working man tua- maker,) after her long day's 
needle-toil, running far into midnight, when she 
has snatched an hour, ill spared from sleep, to 
steep her cares, as^in some Lethean cup, in spel- 
ling out their enchanting contents ! Who would 
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have them a whit less soiled? What better con- 
diUoD could we desire to see them in? 

In some respects the better a book is, the less 
it demands from binding. Fielding, SmoUet, 
Sterne, and all that class of perpetually self-re- 
productive volumes — Great Nature's Stereotypes 
— we see them individually perish with less re- 
gret, because we know the copies of them to be 
^ eteme." But where a book is at once both good 
and rare — where the individual is almost the spe- 
ciesy and when that perishes, 

Wt know not where is that Promethean torch 
T%at eon its Hgkt rthtmine — 

such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke 
of Newcastle, by his Duchess — ^no casket is rich 
enough, no casing sufficiently durable, to honour 
and keep safe such a jewel. 

Not only rare volumes of this description, 
which seem hopeless ever to be reprinted; but 
old editions of writers, such as Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Bishop Taylor, Milton In his prose works. 
Fuller, of whom we have reprints; yet the books 
themselves, though they go about, and are talked 
of here and there, we know, have not endenizen* 
ed themselves, (nor possibly ever will,) in the 
national heart, so as to become stock books— it is 
good to possess these in durable and costly co- 
vers.— I do not care for a First Folio of Shak- 
speare. You cannot make a pet book of an au- 
thor whom every body reads. I rather prefer 
the common editions of Rowe andTonson, with- 
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out notes, and with platesy which, being so exe- 
crably bad, serve as maps, or modest remem- 
brancers, to the text; and without pretending to 
any supposable emulation with it, are so much 
better than the Shakspeare gallery engravings^ 
which did, I have a community of feeling with 
my countrymen about his Plays; and I like those 
editions of him best, which have been oftenest 
tumbled aboiU and handled. On the contrary, I 
cannot read Beaumont and Fletcher but in folio. 
The octavo editions are painful to look at. I 
have no sympathy with them, nor with Mr. Gif- 
ford's Ben Jonson. If they were as much read as 
the current editions of the other poet, I should 
prefer them in that shape to the older one. — I do 
not know a more heartless sight than the reprint 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy. What need was 
there of unearthing the bones of that fantastic old 
great man, to expose them in a winding-sheet of 
the latest edition to modern censure? what hap- 
less stationer, could dream of Burton ever be- 
coming popular? — ^The wretched Malone could 
not do worse, when he bribed the sexton of Strat- 
ford church to let him white-wash the painted 
eflSgy of old Shakspeare, which stood there, in 
rude butlively fashion depicted, to the very colour 
of the cheek, the eye, the eye-brow, hair, the very 
dress he used to wear — the only authentic t^ti- 
mony we had, however imperfect, of these JllrW 
ous parts and parcels of him. They covered him 

over with a coat of white paint. By , if I had 

been a justice of peace for Warwickshire, I 
would have clapt both commentator and sexton 
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fast in the stocks for a pair of meddling, sacrile^ 
gious varlets. 

I think I see them at their work — these sa- 
pient trouble-tombs. 

Shall I be thought fantastical, if I confess that 
the names of some of our poets sound sweeter, 
and have a finer relish to the ear — to mine, at 
least — than that of Milton or of Shakspeare? It 
may be, that the latter are more staled and rung 
upon in common discourse. The sweetest names, 
and which carry a perfume in the mention, are 
Kit^Marlowe,Drayton,Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, and Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and where you 
read a book. In the five or six impatient minutes 
before the dinner is quite ready, who would think 
of taking up the Fairy Queen for a stop-gap, or 
a volume of Bishop Andrewes' sermons? 

Milton almost requires a solemn service of 
music to be played, befoi^e you enter upon him. 
But he brings his music — to which, who listens, 
had need bring docile thoughts and purged ears. 

Winter evenings — the world shut out — with 
less of ceremony the gentle Shakspeare enters. 
At such a season, the Tempest — or his own Win- 
ter's Tale— 

These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud 
— :to yourself, or, (as it chances,) to some single 
H^^Am listening. More than one — and it dege- 
nemes into an audience. 

Books of quick interest, that hurry on for in- 
cidents, are for the eye to glide over solely. It 
will not do to read them out. I could never listen • 
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to eren the better kind of modern novels with- 
out extreme irksomeness. 

A newspaper, read out, is intolerable. In some 
of the bank offices it is the custom^ (to save so 
much individual time,) for one of the clerks— 
wno is the best scholar — to commence upon the 
Times, or the Chronicle, and recite its entire con- 
tents aloud pro bono publico* With every ad- 
vantage of lungs and elocution — the effect is sin- 
gularly vapid. — In barbers' shops, and public- 
houses, a fellow will get up, and spell out a pa- 
ragraph, which he communicates as sonde disco- 
very. Another follows with his selection. So 
the entire journal transpires at length by piece- 
meal. Seldom-readers are slow readers, and, 
without this expedient no one in the company 
would probably ever travel through the contents 
of a whole paper. 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one 
ever lays one down without a feeling of disap- 
pointment. 

What an eternal time that gentleman in black, 
at Nando's, keeps the paper! I am sick of hear- 
ing the waiter bawling out incessantly, " the 
Chronicle is in hand, sir.'' 

As in these little diurnals I generally skip the 
foreign news — the debates — and the politics — I 
find die Morning Herald by far the most enter- 
taining of them. It is an agreeable miscellany, 
rather than a newspaper. 

Coming in to an inn at night — having ordered 
your supper — what can be more delightful than 
to find lying in the window-seat, left there 

17 
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time out of mind by the carelessness of some 
former guest — two or three numbers of the old 
Town and Country Magazine, with its amusing 
tite-a-iiie pictures. — *' The Royal Lover and 

Lady G ;'' " the JMelting Platonic and the 

old Beau," — and such like antiquated scandal? 
Would you exchange it — at that time, and in 
that place — for & better book? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, did not 
regret it so much for the weightier kinds of read- 
ing — the Paradise Lost, or Comus, he could have 
read to him — but he missed the pleasure of skim- 
ming over with his own eye — a magazine, or a 
light pamphlet. 

I should not care to be caught in the serious 
avenues of some cathedral alone, and reading-— 
Candide! 

I do not remember a more whimsical surprise 
than having been once detected — by a familiar 
damsel — reclined at my ease upon the grass, on 
Primrose Hill, (her Cythera,) reading — Pamela. 
There was nothing in the book to make a man 
seriously ashamed at the exposure; but as she 
seated herself down by me, and seemed deter- 
mined to read in company, I could have wished 
it had been — any other book. — We read on very 
sociably for a few pages; and not finding the au- 
thor much to her taste, she got up, and — went 
away. Gentle casuist, I leave it to thee to con- 
jecture, whether the blush, (for tjiere was one 
between us,) was the property of the nymph or 
the swain in this dilemma. From me you shall 
never get the secret. 
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I am not mueh a friend to out-of-doors read- 
;. I cannot settle my spirits to it I knew a 
litarian minister, who was generally to be seen 
on Snow-hill, (as yet Skinner's-street was 
tyj between the hours of ten and eleven in the 
)rning, studying a volume of Lardner. I own 
is to have been a strain of abstraction beyond 
f reach. I used to admire how he sidled along 
eping clear of secular contacts. An illiterate 
counter with a porter's knot, or a bread-basket^ 
)uld have quickly put to flight all the theology 
im master of, and have left me worse than in- 
ferent to the five points. 
I was once amused — there is a pleasure in af" 
:ting ajSectation — at the indignation of a crowd 
It was justling in with me at the pit door of 
ivent Garden theatre, to have a sight of Mas- 
• Betty — then at once in his dawn and his mc- 
lian — 'in Hamlet. I had been invited quite un- 
ipectedly to join a party, whom I met near the 
or of the playhouse, and I happened to have in 
f hand a large octavo of Johnson and Steevens's 
lakspeare, which, the time not admitting of 
y carrying it home, of course went with me to 
e theatre. Just in the very heat and pressure 
the doors opening — the rwM, as they term it 
-I deliberately held the volume over my head, 
»enatthe scene in which the young Roscius 
id been most cried up, and quietly read by the 
mp-light The clamour became universal. 
The affectation of the fellow,'' cried one. 
Look at that gentleman reading, papa," 
ueaked a young lady, who, in her admiration 
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of the novelty, almost forgot her fears. I read 
on. ^ He ought to have his book knocked out of 
his hand/' exclaimed a pursy cit; whose arms 
were too fast pinioned to his side to sufifer him to 
execute his kind intention. Still I read on — and 
till the time came to pay my money, kept as un- 
moved, as Saint Antony at his holy offices, with 
the satjrrs, apes, and hobgoblins, mopping, and 
making mouths at him, in the picture, while the 
good man sits as undisturbed at th^ sight, as if he 
were sole tenant of the desart — ^The individual 
rabble, (I recognized more than one of their ugly 
faces,) had damned a slight piece of mine but a 
few niehts before, and I was determined the cul- 
prits snould not a second time put ipe out of 
countenance. 

There is a class of street-readers, whom I can 
never contemplate without affection — ^the poor 
gentry, who, not having wherewithal to buy, or 
hire a book, filch a little learning at the open 
stalls — the owner, with his hard eye, casting en- 
vious looks at them all the while, and thinking 
when they will have done. Venturing tenderly, 
page after page> expecting every moment when 
he shall interpose his interdict, and yet unable 
to deny themselves the gratification, they ^^ snatch 

a fearful joy.'' Martin B , in this way, by 

daily fragments, got through two volumes of 
Clarissa, when the stall^keeper damped his lau- 
dable ambition, by asking him, (it was in his 
younger days,) whether he meant to purchase the 
work. M. declares, that under no circumstances 
of his life did he ever peruse a book with half 
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the satisfaction which he took in those uneasy 
snatches. A quaint poetess of our day has mo« 
mlized upon this suhject in two very touching 
but homely stanzas. 

THE TWO BOYS, 

I saw a boy with eag^r eye 
Open a book upon a staU, 
And ready sis he'd devour it all; 
Which when the stall-man did espy^ 
Soon to the boy I heard him call, 
•* You, sir, you never buy a book. 
Therefore in one you shall not look." 
The boy pass'd Mowly on, and with a «gh 
He wish'd he never had been taught to read. 
Then of the old dairl's books he should have had no 
need. 

Of sufferings the poor have many. 

Which never can the rich annoy: 

I soon perceiv'd another boy. 

Who look'd as if he'd not had any 

Food, for that day at least— enjoy 

The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder. 

This boy's case, then thought I, is surely harder. 

Thus hung^, longing, thus wiUiout a penny. 

Beholding choice of dsdnty-dressed meat: 

No wonder if he wish he ne'er had learn'd to eat. 
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Among the deaths in our obituary for this 
month, I observe with concern <^ At his cottage 
on the Bath road, Captain Jackson/' The name 
and attribution are common enough; but a feeling 
like reproach persuades me that this bould have 
been no other in fact than nty dear old friend^ 
who some five-and-twenty years ago rented a 
tenement, which he was pleased to dignify with 
the appellation here used, about a mile from 
Westbourn Green. Alack, how good men, and 
the good turns they do us, slide out of memory, 
and are recalled but by the surprise of some such 
sad memento as that which now lies before me! 

He whom I mean was a retired half-pay o£Bcer, 
with a wife and two grown-up daughters, whom 
he maintained with the port and notions of gen- 
tlewomen, upon that slender professional allow- 
ance. Comely girls they were too. 

And was I in danger of forgetting this man? — 
his cheerful suppers — the noble tone of hospi- 
tality, when first you set foot in the cottage — the 
anxious ministerings about you, where little or 
nothing, (God knows,) was to be ministered. — 
Althea^s horn in a poor platter — the power of self- 
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eRchantmenti by which, in his magnificent wishes 
to . entertain you, he multiplied his means to 
bounties. 

You saw with your bodily eyes indeed what 
seemed a bare scrag-r— cold savings from the fore- 
gone meal — remnant hardly sufficient to send a 
mendicant from the door contented. But in the 
copious will—- the rerelling imagination of your 
host— the " mind, the mind, Master Shallow, '* 
whole beeves were spread before you — hecatombs 
— no end appeared to the profusion. 

It was the widow's cruse — the loaves and 
fishes; carving could not lessen, nor helping di- 
minish it — the stamina were left — ^the elemental 
bone still flourished, divested of its accidents. 

" Let us live while we can,'' methinks I hear 
the open-handed creature exclaim; ^^ while we 
have, let us not want," **here is plenty left;" 
** want for nothing" — ^with many more such hos- 
pitable sayings, the spurs of appetite, and old con- 
comitants of smoking boards, and feast-oppressed 
chargers. Then sliding a slender ratio of Single 
Gloucester upon his wife's plate or the daughters', 
he would convey the remanent rind into his 
own, with a merry quirk of "the nearer the 
bone," &c. and declaring that he universally pre- 
ferred the outside. For we had our table-dis- 
tinctions, you are to know, and some of us in a 
manner sate above the salt None but his guest 
or guests dreamed of tasting flesh luxuries at 
night, the frdigments were vei^ hospitibtis sacra. 
But of one thing or another there was always 
enough, and leavings: only he would sometimes 
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finish the remainder cnist, to show that he widied 
no sayings. 

Wine we had none; nor except on very rare 
occasions, spirits; hot the sensation of wine was 
there. Some thin kind of ale I remember — 
^ British bererage/' he would say ! ^ Pu^ about 
my boys;'' " Drink to your sweethearts, girls." 
At every meagre draught a toast must ensue, or 
a song. All the forms of good liquor were there, 
with none of the effects wanting. Shut your 
eyes, and you would swear a capacious bowl of 
punch was foaming in the centre, with beams of 
generous Port or Madeira radiating to it from 
each of the table corners. You got flustered, 
without knowing whence; tipsy upon words; and 
reeled under the potency of his unperforming 
Bacchanalian encouragements. 

We had our songs — ^ Why, Soldiers, Why'' 
— and the " British Grenadiers" — in which last 
we were all obliged to bear chorus. Both the 
daughters sang. Their proficiency was a nightly 
theme — ^the masters he had given them — ^the 
^no-expence" which he spared to accomplish 
them in a science " so necessary to young wo- 
men." But then — ^they could not sing ^ without 
the instrument" 

Sacred, and by me never-to-be violated, Secrets 
of Poverty ! Should I disclose your honest aims 
at grandeur, your make-shift efforts of magnifi- 
cence? Sleep, sleep, with all thy broken keys, 
if one of the bunch be extant; thrummed by 
a thousand ancestral thumbs; dear cracked spinet 
of dearer Louisa ! Without mention of mine, be 
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dumb, thou thin accompanier of her thiuner 
warble! A veil be spread over the dear delighted 
face of well-deluded father^ who now haply list- 
ening to cherubic notes, scarce feels sincerer 
pleasure than when she awakened thy time- 
shaken chords responsive to the twitterings of 
that slender image of a voice. 

We were not without our literary talk either. 
It did not extend fary but, as far as it went, it was 
good. It was bottomed well; had good grounds 
to go upon. In the cottage was a room, which 
tradition authenticated to have been the same in 
which Glover, in his occasional retirements, had 
penned the greater part of his Leonidas. This 
cii'cumstance was nightly quoted, though none 
of the present inmates, that I could discover, ap- 
peared ever to have met with the poem in ques- 
tion. But that was no matter. Glover had written 
th^re, and the anecdote was pressed into the ac- 
count of the family importance. It diffused a 
learned air through the apartment, the little side 
casement of which, (the poet's study window,) 
opening upon a superb view as far as to the pretty 
spire of Harrow, over domains and patrimonial 
acres, not a rood nor square yard whereof our 
host could call his own, yet gave occasion to an 
immoderate expansion of— -vanity shall I call it? 
— in his bosom, as he showed then^ in a glowing 
summer evening. It Was all his, he took it all 
in, and communicated rich portions of it to his 
guests. It was a part of his largess, his hospi- 
tality; it was going over his grounds; he was 
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lofd far the tnse of dMmia^ ^^''!^"'' ^""^ J^"^ ^ 
^mplieit lookm-op to Ins ■wgnifcypccL 

lie waf ajogg^wiiotlirefriiitAslieliDreyoar 
ejef — joo bad do tjme to detect hi« jallaries He 
woold flsj ^ haod me the ji/rer sagxr-Umgif^ 
aod before joa eoald diseoirer it was a sin^ 
spooD^ aod that plaUd, be would distarb ind 
ea^rate joor imaginatum bj a misooincr of ^ the 
aro^' for a tea kettle; or 1^ callu^ a homely 
bench a sofa. Rich men direct yoo to their fur- 
niture, poor ones divert joo from it; he neither 
did one nor the other, but by simply assaming 
that every thing was handsome aboat him, yoa 
were positively at a demnr what you did, or did 
not see, at the cottage. With nothing to live on, 
he seemed to live upon every thing. He had a 
stock of wealth in his mind; not that which is 
properly termed Content, for in truth he was not 
to be contained at all, but overflowed all bounds 
by the force of a magnificent self-delusion. 

Enthusiasm is catching; and even his wife, a 
sober native of North Britain, who generally saw 
things more as they were, was not proof against 
the continual collision of his credulity. Her 
daughters were rational and discreet young wo- 
men; in the main, perhaps, not insensible to their 
true circumstances. I have seen them assume a 
thoughtful air at times. But such was the pre- 
ponderating opulence of his fancy, that I am per- 
suaded, not for any half hour together, did they 
ever look their own prospects fairly in the face. 
There was no resisting the vortex of his tempera- 
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ment His riotous imagination conjured up hand- 
some settlements before their eyes, which kept 
them up in the eye of the world too, and seem 
at last to have realized themselves; for they 
both have married since, I am told, more than 
respectably. 

It is long since, and my memory waxes dim 
on some subjects, or I should wish to convey some 
notion of the manner in which the pleasant crea- 
ture described the circumstances of his own wed- 
ding-day. I faintly remember something of a 
chaise and four, in which he made his entry into 
Glasgow on that morning to fetch the bride home, 
or carry her thither, I forget which. It so com- 
pletely made out the stanza of the old ballad — 

When we came down through Glasgt)w town, 

We were a comely sight to see? 
My love was clad in black velvet. 

And I myself in cramasie. 

I suppose it was the only occasion, upon which 
his own actual splendour at all corresponded with 
the world's notions on that subject. In homely 
cart, or travelling caravan, by whatever humble 
vehicle they chanced to be transported in less 
prosperous days, the ride through Glasgow came 
back upon his fancy, not as a humiliating contrast, 
but as a fair occasion for reverting to that one 
day's state. It seemed an " equipage etern'' from 
which no power of fate or fortune, once mount- 
ed, had power thereafter to dislodge him. 

There is some merit in putting a handsome 
face upon indigent circumstances. To bully and 
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swagger away tbe flense of them befOTestraii 
may not be always discomiiieodable. Tibh 
Bobadil, e^en wheo detected, baFe more oj 
admiration than contempt Bat for a man t 
the cheat upon himself; to play the Bobai 
home; and, steeped in poverty np to the lif 
Carney himself all the while chin-<leq> in ri 
is a strain of constitutional philosophy, a 
mastery over fortune, which was reserved fc 
eld friend Captain Jackson. 



CONFESSIONS 



OF 



A DRUNKARD. 



Dehortations from the use of strong liquors 
have been the favourite topic of sober declaimers 
in all ages, and have been received with abun- 
dance of applause by water-drinking critics. But 
with the patient^ himself, the man that is to be 
cured, unfortunately their sound has seldom pre- 
vailed. Yet the evil is acknowledged, the reme- 
dy simple. Abstain. No force can oblige a man 
to raise the glass to his head against his will. 'Tis 
as easy as not to steal, not to tell lies. 

Alas! the hand to pilfer, and the tongue to bear 
false witness, have no constitutional tendency. 
These are actions indifferent to them. At the 
first instance of the reformed will, thej can be 
brought off without a murmur. The itching fin- 
ger is but a figure in speech, and the tongue of 
the liar can with the same natural delight give 
forth useful truths, with which it has been accus- 
tomed to scatter their pernicious contraries. But 
when a man has commenced sot- 
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poBSCy tiioa stord J mordisl, Hhmi pema of 
stoot ntrwes and a ^roog head, whose tirer is 
hapfilj aotOQcbedy and ere thj gorge raelh at 
the name which I hare written, first learn what 
the iking b; how nmch of co m paasioo, how 
moeh of boman aDowance^ thoo may'st rirta- 
oosl J mfD^ with th j dtsapprobatkNi. Trample 
not on the ruins of a man. Exact not, under so 
terrible a penalt j as infamy, a resuscitatuMi trom 
a state of death almost as ml as that from which 
Lazanis rose oot hot by a mirade. 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make it 
easy. Bat what if the banning be dreadfiil, the 
first steps not like climbing a moontain but go- 
ing through fire? what if the whole system most 
undergo a change violent as that which we con- 
ceive of the mutation of form in some insects? 
what if a process comparable to flaying alive be 
to be gone through? is the weakness that sinks un- 
der such struggles to be confounded with the 
pertinacity which clings to other vices, which 
have induced no constitutional necessity, no en- 
gagement of the whole victim, body and soul? 

1 have known one in that state, when he has 
tried to abstain but for one evening, — though the 
poisonous potion had long ceased to bring back 
its first enchantments, though he was sure it 
would rather deepen his gloom than brighten it, 
— in the violence of the struggle, and the neces- 
sity he has felt of getting rid of the present sen- 
sation at any rate, I have known him to scream 
out, to cry aloud, for the anguish and pain of the 
strife within him. 
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Why should I hesitate to declare, that the man 
of whom I speak is myself ? I have no puling 
apology to make to mankind. I see them all in 
one way or another deviating from the pure rea- 
son. It is to my own nature alone I am account- 
able for the woe that I have brought upon it 

I believe that there are constitutions, robust 
heads and iron insides, whom scarce any excesses 
can hurt; whom brandy, (I have seen them drink 
it like wine,) at all events, whom wine, taken in 
ever so plentiful measure, can do no worse injury 
to than just to muddle their faculties, perhaps 
never very pellucid. On them this discourse is 
wasted. They would but laugh at a weak brother, 
who, trying his strength, with them, and coming 
off foiled from the contest, would fain persuade 
them that such agonistic exercises are dangerous. 
It is to a very different description of persons I 
speak. It is to the weak, the nervous; to those 
who feel the want of some artificial aid to raise 
their spirits in society to what is no more than 
the ordinary pitch of all around them without it. 
This is the secret of our drinking. Such must 
fly the convivial board in the first instance, if 
they do not mean to sell themselves for term of 
life. 

Twelve years ago I had completed my six and 
twentieth year. I had lived from the period of 
leaving school to that time pretty much in soli- 
tude. My companions were chiefly books, or at 
most, one or two living oues of my own book- 
loving and sober stamp. I rose early, went to bed 
betimes, and the faculties which God had given 
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me, I have reason to think, did not rust in me 
unused. 

About that time I fell in with some compa- 
nions of a different order. They were men of 
boisterous spirits, sitters up a-nights, disputants, 
drunken; yet seemed to have something noble 
about them. We dealt about the wit, or what 
passes for it after midnight, jovially. Of the 
quality called fancy, I certainly possessed a larger 
share than my companions. Encouraged by their 
applause, I set up lor a profest joker! I, who of 
all men am least fitted for such an occupation, 
having, in addition to the greatest difficulty which 
I experience at all times of finding words to ex- 
press ray meaning, a natural nervous impedi- 
ment in my speech ! 

Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like 
mine, aspire to any character but that of a wit. 
When you find a tickling relish upon your tongue 
disposing you to that sort of conversation, espe- 
cially if you find a preternatural flow of ideas set- 
ting in upon you at the sight of a bottle and fresh 
glasses, avoid giving way to it, as you would fly 
your greatest destruction. If you cannot crush 
the power of fancy, or that within you which 
you mistake for such, divert it, give it sotiie other 
play. Write an essay, pen a character dr descrip- 
tion, — but not, as I do now, with tears trick- 
ling down your cheeks. 

To be an object of compassion to friends, of 
derision to foes; to be suspected by strangers, 
stared at by fools; to be esteemed dull when you 
cannot be witty, to be applauded for witty when 
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you know that you have been dull; to be called 
upon for the extemporaneous exercise of that fa- 
culty which no premeditation can give; to be 
spurred on to efforts which end in contempt ; to 
be set on to provoke mirth, which procures the 
procurer hatred; to give pleasure, and be paid 
with squinting malice; to swallow draughts of 
life-destroying wine, which are to be distilled 
into airy breath to tickle vain auditors; to mort- 
gage miserable morrows for nights of madness; 
to waste whole seas of time upon those who pay 
it back in little inconsiderable drops of grudging 
applause, — ^are the wages of buffoonery and 
death. 

Time, which has a sure stroke at dissolving all 
connexions which have no solider fastening than 
this liquid cement, more kind to me than my own 
taste or penetration, at length opened my eyes to 
the supposed qualities of my first friends. No 
trace of them is left but in the vices which they 
introduced, and the habits they infixed. In them 
my friends survive still, and exercise ample re- 
tribution for any supposed infidelity that I may 
have been guilty of towards them. 

My next more immediate companions were 
and are persons of such intrinsic and felt worth, 
that though accidentally their acquaintance has 
proved pernicious to me, I do not know that if 
the thing were to do over again, I should have 
the courage to eschew the mischief, at the price 
of forfeiting the benefit. I came to them reeking 
from the steams of my late over-heated notions 
of companionship; and the slightest fuel which 

18* 
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they anconsciously afforded^ was sufficient to feed 
my old fires into a propensity. 

They were no drinkers^ but, one from profes- 
sional habits, and another from a custom derived 
from his father, smoked tobacco. The devil could 
not have devised a more subtle trap to re-take a 
backsliding penitent The transition, from gulp- 
ing down draughts of liquid fire to puffing out 
innocuous blasts of dry smoke, was so like cheat* 
ing him. But he is too hard for us when we hope 
to commute. He beats us at barter; and when we 
think to set ofi*a new failing against an old in- 
firmity, 'tis odds but he puts the trick upon us of 
two for one. That, (comparatively,) white devil 
of tobacco brought with him in the end seven 
worse than himself. 

It were impertinent to carry the reader through 
all the processes by which, from smoking at first 
with malt liquor, I took my degrees through thin 
wines, through stronger wine and water, through 
small punch, to those juggling compositions, 
which, under the name of mixed liquors, slur a 
great deal of brandy or other poison under less 
and less water continually, until they come next 
to none, and so to none at all. But it is hateful to 
disclose the secrets of my Tartarus. 

I should repel my readers, from a mere inca- 
pacity of believing me, were I to tell them what 
tobacco has been to me, the drudging service 
which I have paid, the slavery which I have 
vowed to it. How, when I have resolved to quit 
it, a feeling, as of ingratitude, has started up; 
how it has put on personal claims and made the 
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demands of a friend upon me. How the reading 
of it casually in a book, as where Adams takes 
his whiff in the chimney-corner of some inn in 
Joseph Andrews, or Piscator in the Coipplete 
Angler breaks his fast upon a morning pipe in 
that delicate room Piscatoribus Sacrum^ has in a 
moment broken down the resistance of weeks. 
How a pipe was ever in my midnight path before 
me, till the vision forced me to realize it, — ^how 
then its ascending vapours curled, its fragrance 
lulled, and the thousand delicious ministerings 
conversant about it, employing every faculty ex- 
tracted the sense of pain. How from illuminat- 
ing it came to darken, from a quick solace it 
turned to a negative relief, thence to a restlessness 
and dissatisfaction, thence to a positive misery. 
How, even now, when the whole secret stands 
confessed in all its dreadful truth before me, I 
feel myself linked to it beyond the power of re- 
vocation. Bone of my bone 

Persons not accustomed to examine the mo- 
tives of their actions, to reckon up the countless 
nails that rivet the chains of habit, or perhaps 
being bound by none so obdurate as those I have 
confessed to, may recoil from this as from an 
overcharged picture. But what short of such a 
bondage is it, which in spite of protesting friends, 
a weeping wife, and a reprobating world, chains 
down many a poor fellow, of no original indispo- 
sition to goodness, to his pipe and his pot ? 

I have seen a print after Corregio in which 
three female figures are ministering to a man 
who sits fast bound at the ro6t of a tree. Sensu- 
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ality is soothing him, Evil Habit is nailing him 
to a branchy and Repugnance at the same instant 
of time is applying a snake to his side. In his 
face is feeble delight, the recollection of past, ra- 
ther than perceptionof present pleasures, languid 
enjoyment of evil with utter imbecility to good, 
a Sybaritic effeminancy, a submission to bondage, 
the springs of the will gone down like a broken 
clock, the sin and the suffering co-instantaneous, 
or the latter forerunning the former, remorse 
preceding action — all this represented in one point 
of time. — When I saw this, I admired the won- 
derful skill of the painter. But when I went 
away, I wept, because I thought of my own con- 
dition. 

Of that there is no hope that it should ever 
change. The waters have gone over me. But 
out of the black depths, could I be heard, I would 
cry out to all those who have but set a foot in the 
perilous flood. Could the youth to whom the 
flavour of his first wine is delicious as the open- 
ing scenes of life, or the entering upon some 
newly-discovered paradise, look into my desola- 
tion, and be made to understand what a dreary 
thing it is when a man shall feel himself going 
down a precipice with open eyes and a passive 
will — to see his destruction, and have no power 
to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way emanating 
from himself; to perceive all goodness emptied 
out of him, and yet not to be able to forget a time 
when it was otherwise; to bear about the piteous 
spectacle of his own self-ruins:— could he see my 
fevered eye, feverish with last night^s drinking, 
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and feverishly looking for this night's repetition 
of the folly; could he feel the body of the death 
out of which I cry hourly with feebler and feebler 
outcry to be delivered — it were enough to make 
hinn dash the sparkling beverage to the earth in 
all the pride of its mantling temptation; to make 
him clasp his teeth^ 

and not undo 'em 
To suffer wet damnatioit to run thro* 'era. 

Yea, but, (methinks I hear somebody object,) 
if sobriety be that fine thing you would have us to 
understand, if the comforts of a cool brain are to be 
preferred to that state of heated excitement which 
you describe and deplore, what hinders in your 
own instance that you do not return to those ha- 
bits from which you would induce others never 
to swerve? if the blessing be worth preserving, 
k it not worth recovering. 

Recovering/ — if a wish could transport me 
back to those days of youth, when a draught 
from the next clear spring eould slake any heats 
which summer suns and youthful exercise had 
power to stir up in the blood, how gladly would 
I return to thee, pure element, the drink of chil- 
dren, and of child-like holy hermit In my 
dreams I can sometimes fancy thy cool refresh- 
ment purling over my burning tongue. But my 
waking stomach rejects it. That which refreshes 
innocence, only makes me sick and faint. 

But is there no middle way betwixt total ab- 
stinence and the excess which kills you? — For 
your sake reader, and that you may never attain 
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to my experience, with paio I must utter the 
dreadful truth, that there is none, none that lean 
find. In my stage of habit, (I speak not of habits 
less confirmed — for some of them I believe the 
advice to be most prudential,) in the stage which 
I have reached, to stop short of that measuie 
which is sufficient to draw on torpor and sleep, 
the benumbing apoplectic sleep of the drunkad, 
is to have taken none at all. The pain of the self- 
denial is all one. And what that is, I had rather 
the reader should believe on my credit, than know 
from his own trial. He will come to know it, 
whenever he shall acrive at that state, in which) 
paradoxical as it may appear, reason shall only 
visit him through intoxication : for it is a fear- 
ful truth, that the intellectual faculties by repeat- 
ed acts of intemperance may be driven from their 
orderly sphere of action, their clear day-light mi- 
nisteries, until they shall be brought at last to 
depend, for the faint manifestation of their de- 
parting energies, upon the returning periods of 
the fatal madness to which they owe their de- 
vastation. The drinking man is never less him- 
self than during his sober intervals. Evil is so 
far his good.* 
Behold me then, in the robust period of life, 

•When poor M padnted his last picture, with a pen- 
cil in one trembling' hand, and a glass erf brandy and water 
in the other, his fingers owed the comparative steadiness 
with which they were enabled to go through their task in 
an imperfect manner, to a temporary firmness derived from 
a repetition of practices, the general effect of which had 
shaken both them and him so terribly, ~ 
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feduced to imbecility and decay. Hear me count 
my gains, and the profits which I have derived 
from the midnight cup. 

Twelve years ago I was possessed of a healthy 
frame of mind and body. I was never strong, but 
I think my constitution, (for a weak one,) was 
as happily exempt from the tendency to any ma- 
lady as it was possible to be. I scarce knew what 
it was to ail any thing. Now, except when I am 
losing myself in a sea of drink, I am never free 
from those uneasy sensations in head and sto- 
mach, which are so much worse to bear than any 
definite pains or aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in 
the morning, summer and winter. I awoke re- 
freshed, and seldom without some merry thoughts 
in my head, or some piece of a song to welcome 
the new-born day? Wow, the first feeling which 
besets me, after stretching out the hours of re- 
cumbence to their last possible extent, is a fore- 
cast of the wearisome day that lies before me, 
with a secret wish that I could have lain on still, 
or never a Waked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the 
confusion, the trouble, and obscure perplexity of 
an ill dream. lathe day time I stumble upon 
dark mountains. 

Business, which, though never particularly 
adapted to my nature, yet as something of neces- 
sity to be gone through, and therefore best under- 
taken with cheerfulness, I used to enter upon with 
some degree of alacrity, now wearies, afirights, 
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perplexes me. I fancy all sorts of discourage- 
ments, and am ready to give up an occupation 
which gives me bread, from a harassing conceit 
of incapacity. The slightest commission given 
me by a friend, or any small duty which I have 
to perform for myself, as giving orders to a trades- 
man, &c. haunts me as a labour impossible to be 
got through. So much the springs of action are 
broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in all my in- 
tercourse with mankind. I dare not promise that 
a friend's honour, or his cause, would be safe in 
my keeping, if I were put to the expense of any 
manly resolution in defending it. So much the 
springs of moral action are deadened within me. 

My favourite occupations in times past, now 
cease to entertain. I can do nothing readily. 
Application for ever so short a time kills me. 
This poor abstract of my condition was penned 
at long intervals, with scarcely any attempt at 
connexion of thought, which is now difficult to 
me. 

Thp noble passages which formerly delighted 
me in history or poetic fiction, now only draw a 
few weak tears, allied to dotage. My broken 
and dispirited nature seems to sink before any 
thing great and admirable. 

I perpetually catch myself in tears, for any 
cause, or none. It is inexpressible how much 
this infirmity adds to a sense of shame, and a ge- 
neral feeling of deterioration. 

These are some of the instances, concerning 
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hich I can say with truths that it was not always 
o with me. 

r Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any 
further? or is this disclosure sufiScient? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who have no 
vanity to consult by these confessions. I know 
not whether I shall be laughed at, or heard seri- 
ously. Such as they are, I commend them to the 
reader's attention, if he finds his own case any 
way touched. I have told him what I am come 
to. Let him stop in time. 
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I DO not know a more mortifying thing thaa 
to be conscious of a foregone delight, with a to- 
tal oblivion of the person and manner which con- 
veyed it. In dreams I often stretch and strain af- 
ter the countenance of Edwin, whom I once saw 
in Peeping Tom. I cannot catch a feature of him. 
He is no more to me than Nokes or Pinkethman. 
Parsons, and still more Dodd, were near being 
lost to me, till I was refreshed with their por- 
traits, (fine treat,) the other day at Mr. Mathews's 
gallery at Highgate; which, with the exception 
of the Hogarth pictures, a few years since exhi- 
bited in Pall Mall, was the most delightful col- 
lection I ever gained admission to. There hang 
the players, in their single persons, and in group- 
ed scenes, from the Restoration — ^Bettertons, 
Booths, Garricks, justifying the prejudices which 
we entertain for them — the Bracegirdles, the 
Mountforts, and the Oldfields, fresh as Gibber has 
described them — the Wofl&ngton, (a true Ho- 
garth,) upon a couch, dallying and dangerous—* 
the Screen Scene in Brinsley's famous comedy, 
with Smith and Mrs. Abingdon, whom I have 
not seen, and the rest, whom having seen, I see 
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still there. There is Henderson^ unrivalled in 
Comus, whom I saw at second hand in the elder 
Harley — Harley, the rival of Holman, in Hora- 
tio — Holman, with the bright glittering teeth in 
Lothario, and the deep paviour's sighs in Romeo 
— the jolliest person, ("our son is fot,") of any 
Hamlet I have yet seen, with the most laudable 
attempts, (for a personable man,) at looking me- 
lancholy — and Pope, the abdicated monarch of 
tragedy and comedy, in Harry the Eighth and 
Lord Townley. There hang the two Aickins, 
brethren in mediocrity— Wroughton, who in 
Kitely, seemed to have forgotten that in prouder 
days he had personated Alexander — the specious 
form of John Palmer, with the special effrontery 
of Bobby — Bensley with the trumpet-tongue, and 
little Quick, (the retired Dioclesian of Islington,) 
with his squeak like a Bart'lemew fiddle. There 
are fixed, cold as in life, the immoveable features 
of Moody, who, afraid of overstepping nature, 
sometimes stopped short of her — and the restless 
fidgetiness of Lewis, who, with no such fears, not 
seldom leaped o' the other side. There hang Far- 
ren and Whitfield, and Burton and Phillimore, 
names of small account in those times, but which, 
remembered now, or casually recalled by the 
sight of an old play bill, with their associated re- 
cordations, can " drown an eye unused to flow." 
There too hangs, (not far removed from them in 
death,) the graceful plainness of the first Mrs. 
Pope, with a voice unstrung by age, but which, 
in her better days, must have competed with the 
silver tonds of Barry himself^ so enchanting in 
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decay do I remember it— of all her lady parts 
exceeding herself in the Lady Quakeress, (there 
earth touched heaven,) of CFKeefe, when she 
played it to the ^ merry cousin" of Lewis — and 
Mrs.Mattocks9 the sensiblest of viragos — and l^iiss 
Pope, a gentlewoman ever, to the verge of ungen- 
tility, with Churchill's compliment still burnish- 
ing upon her gay honeycomb lips. There are the 
two Bannisters, and Sedgwick, and Kelly,andDig- 
num, (Diggy,) and the by-gone features of Mrs. 
Ward, matchless in Lady Loverule; and the col- 
lective majesty of the whole Kemble family, and 
(Shakspeare's woman,) Dora Jordan; and, by her, 
two JlnticSj who, in former and in latter days 
have chiefly beguiled us of our griefs; whose por- 
traits we shall strive to recall, for the sympathy 
of those who may not have had the benefit of 
viewing the matchless Highgate collection^ 

MR. SUETT. 

O for a " slip-shod muse," to celebrate in num- 
bers, loose and shambling as himself, the merits 
and the person of Mr. Richard Suett, comedian! 

Richard, or rather Dicky Suett — for so in his 
lifetime he was best pleased to be called, and time 
hath ratified the appellation — lieth buried on the 
north side of the cemetry of Holy Paul, to whose 
service his nonage and tender years were set apart 
and dedicated. There are who do yet remember 
him at that period — his pipe clear and harmoni- 
ous. He would often speak of his chorister days, 
when he was " Cherub Dicky." 

What clipped his wings, or made it expedient 
that he should exchange the holy for the profane 
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State; whether he. had lost his good voice, (his 
best recommendation to that office,) like Sir John, 
"with hallooing and singing of anthems;'^ or 
whether he was adjudged to lack something, even 
in those early years, of the gravity indispensable 
to an occupation which professeth to " commerce 
with the skies" — I could never rightly learn; 
but we find him, after the probation of a twelve- 
month or so, reverting to a secular condition, and 
become one of us. 

1 think he was not altogether of that tim- 
ber, out of which cathedral seats and sounding 
boards are hewed. But if a glad heart — kind and 
therefore glad — be any part of sanctity, then 
might the robe of Motley, with which he invest- 
ed himself with so much humility after his de- 
privation, and which he wore so long with so 
much blameless satisfaction to himself and to the 
public, be accepted for a surplice — his white 
stole, and albe. 

The first fruits of his secularization was an en- 
gagement upon the boards of Old Drury, at which 
theatre he commenced, as I have been told, with 
adopting the manner of Parsons in old men's 
characters. At the period in which most of us 
knew him, he was no more an imitator than he 
was in any true sense himself imitable. 

HR was the Robin Good-Fellow of the stage. 
He came in to trouble all things with a welcome 
perplexity, himself no whit troubled for the mat- 
ter. He was known, like Puck, by his note — 
Ha! Ha! Ha! sometimes deepening to Ho! Ho! 
Ho! with an irresistible accession, derived per- 

19* 
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haps remotely from his ecclesiastical education, 
foreign to his prototype, of — O La! Thousands 
of hearts yet respond to the chuckling O La! of 
Dicky Suett, brought back to their remembrance 
by the faithful transcript of his friend Mathews's 
mimicry. The " force of nature could no further 
go.*' He drolled upon the stock of these two syl- 
lables richer than the cuckoo. 

Care, that troubles all the world, was forgot- 
ten in his composition. Had he had but two 
grains, (nay, half a grain,) of it, he could never 
have supported himself upon those two spider's 
strings, which served him, (in the latter part of 
his unmixed existence,) as legs. A doubt or a 
scruple must have made him totter, a sigh have 
puffed him down; the weight of a frown had 
staggered him, a wrinkle made him lose his ba- 
lance. But on he went, scrambling upon those 
airy stilts of his, with Robin Good-Fellow, 
" thorough brake, thorough briar," reckless of a 
scratched face or a torn doublet. 

Shakspeare foresaw him, when he framed his 
fools and jesters. They have all the true Suett 
stamp, a loose gait, a slippery tongue, this last 
the ready midwife to a without-pain-delivered 
jest; in words light as air, venting truths deep as 
the centre; with idlest rhymes tagging conceit 
when busiest, singing with Lear in the tetJtpest, 
or Sir Toby at the buttery hatch. 

Jack Bannister, and he had the fortune to be 
more of personal favourites with the town than 
any actors before or after. The difference, I take 
it, was this: — ^Jack was more beloved for his 
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sweet; good-natured, moral, pretensions. Dicky 
wa$ more liked for his sweet, good-natured, no 
pretensions at all. Your whole conscience stir- 
red with Bannister's performance of Walter in 
the Children in the Wood — how dearly beautiful 
it was! — but Dicky seemed like a thing, as Shak- 
speare says of Love, too young to know what 
conscience is. He put us into Vesta's days. Evil 
fled before him — ^not as from Jack, as from an 
antagonist — ^but because it could not touch him, 
any more than a cannon-ball a fly. He was 
delivered from the burthen of that death; and, 
when death came himself, not in metaphor, to 
fetch Dicky, it is recorded of him by Robert 
Palmer, who kindly watched his exit, that he 
received the last stroke, neither varying his ac- 
customed tranquillity, nor tune, with the simple 
exclamation, worthy to have been recorded in 
his epitaph — La! — O La! Bobby! 

MR. MUNDEN. 

Not many nights ago we had come home from 
seeing this extraordinary perfornier in Cockletop; 
and when we retired to our pillow, his whimsical 
image still stuck by us, in a manner as to threaten 
sleep. In vain we tried to divest ourselves of it 
by conjuring up the most opposite associations. 
We resolved to be serious. We raised up the 
gravest topics of life; private misery, public ca- 
lamity. AH would not do. 



-There the antic sate 



Mocking our state— 

his queer visnomy — his bewildering costume— 
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all the strange things which he had raked toge- 
ther — his serpentine rod swagging about in his 
pocket — Cleopatra's tear, and the rest of his re- 
lics — (FKeefc^s wild farce, and his wilder com- 
mentary — till the passion of laaghter, like grief 
in excess, relieved itself by its own weight, in- 
viting the sleep which in the first instance it had 
driren away. 

But we were not to escape so easily. No 
sooner did we fall into slumbers^ than the same 
image, only more perplexing, assailed us in the 
shape of dreams. Not one Munden, but five 
hundred, were dancing before us, like the faces 
which, whether you will or know, come when 
you have been taken opium — all the strange com- 
binations, which this strangest of all strange mor- 
tals ever shot his proper countenance into, from 
the day he came commissioned to dry up the 
tears of the town for the loss of the now almost 
forgotten Edwin. for the power of the pencil 
to have fixed them when we awoke! A season 
or two since there was exhibited a Hogarth gal- 
lery. We do not see why there should not be a 
Munden gallery. In richness and variety the 
latter would not fall far short of the former. 

There is one face of Farley, one face of Knight, 
one face, (but what a one it is!) of Liston; but 
Munden has none that you can properly pin 
down, and call his. When you think he has 
exhausted his battery of looks in unaccountable 
warfare with your gravity, suddenly he sprouts 
out an entirely new set of features, like Hydra. 
He is not one, but legion. Not so much a co- 
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median, as a company. If his name could be 
multiplied like his countenance, it might fill a 
play-bill. He, and he alone, literally makes faces: 
applied to any other person, the phrase is a mere 
figure, denoting certain modifications of the hu- 
man countenance. Out of some invisible ward- 
robe he dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for 
wigs, and fetches them out as easily. We should 
not be surprised to see him some day put out the 
head of a river horse; or come forth a pewit, or 
lapwing, some feathered metamorphosis. 

We have seen this gifted actor in Sir Chris- 
topher Curry— in Old Dornton — difiuse a glow 
of sentiment which has made the pulse of a 
crowded theatre beat like that of one man; 
when he has come in aid of the pulpit, do- 
ing good to the moral heart of a people. We 
have seen some faint approaches to this sort of 
excellence in other players. But in what has 
been truly denominated the '* sublime of farce," 
Munden stands out as single and unaccompanied 
as Hogarth. Hogarth, strange to tell, had no 
followers. The school of Munden began, and 
must end, with himself. 

Can any man wotider, like him? can any man 
see ghostSy like him? or fight with his own sha- 
dotv — sessa — as he does in that strangely-neglect- 
ed thing, the Cobler of Preston — where his al- 
ternations from the Cobler to the M agnifico, and 
from the Magnifico to the Cobler, keep the brain 
of the spectator in as wild a ferment, as if some 
Arabian Night were being acted before him, or 
as if Thalaba were no tale! Who like him can 
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diiowy or ef«r atteaqiled to tlovwy a sopernatanli 
interest over the comnioncst daily4ife <iljeds ?j 
A tabfey or a joint stooly in hb eooeepdoo, rises^ 
into a dignity eqinTalent to Cassic^ieia's diair. It| 
is invested with constePatory importanee. Too 
coold not speak of it with more defiereoee, if it 
were moonted into the firmamenL A beggar ifi 
the hands of Michael Angelo, says Fosdi, rose 
the Patriareh of Poverty. So the gusto of Man- 
den antiqoates and ennobles what it touches. His 
pots and his ladles are as grand and primal as the 
seething-pots and hooks seen in old prophetic 
vision. A tab of butter, contemplated by him, 
amounts to a Platonic idea. He understands a 
leg of mutton in its quiddity. He stands won- 
dering, amid the common-place materials of life, 
like primaeval man, with the sun and stars about 
him. 



THE GENTLE GIANTESS. 



The widow Blacket^ of Oxford, is the largest 
female I ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
There may be her parallel upon the earth, but 
surely I never saw it. I take her to be lineally 
descended from the maid's aunt of Brainford, 
who caused Master Ford such uneasiness. She 
hath Atlantean shoulders; and, as she stoopeth in 
her gait — with as few offences to answer for in 
her own particular as any of Eve's daughters— 
her back seems broad enough to bear the blame 
of all the peccadillos that have been committed 
since Adam. She girdeth her waist — or what 
she is pleased to esteem as such< — nearly up to 
her shoulders, from beneath which, that huge 
dorsal expanse, in mountainous declivity, emerg- 
eth. Respect for her alone preventeth the idle 
boys, who follow her about in shoals, whenever 
she cometh abroad, from getting up and riding. 
— But her presence infallibly commands a re- 
verence. She is indeed, as the Americans would 
express it, something awful. Her person is a bur- 
then to herself, no less than to the ground which 
bears her. To her mighty bone, she hath a pin- 
guitude withal, which makes the depth of winter 
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to her the most deanble season. Her distress la 
the warmer sobtiee is pitiable. During the 
months of July and August, she usually rentetfa 
a cool cellar^ where ices are kept, whoeinto she 
descendeth when Sinus rageth. She dates from 
a hot Thursday — some twenty-five years ago. 
Her apartment in summer is pervious to the four 
winds. Two doors, in north and south directioD, 
and two windows, fronting the rising and the 
setting sun, never closed, from every cardinal 
point, catch the contributory breezes. She loves 
to enjoy what she calls a quadruple drau^t 
That must be a shrewd zephyr, that can escape 
her. I owe a painful face-ache, which oppresses 
me at this moment, to a cold cau^t, sitting by 
her, one day in last July, at this receipt of cool- 
ness. Her fan, in ordinary resembleth a banner 
spread, which she keepeth continually on the 
alert to detect the least breeze. She possesseth 
an active and gadding mind, totally incommen* 
surate with her person. No one delighteth more 
than herself in country exercises and pastime5. 
I have passed many an agreeable holy-day with 
her in her favourite park at Woodstock. She per- 
forms her part in these delightful ambulatory excur- 
sions by Uie aid of a portable garden chair. She 
setteth out with you at a fair foot gallop, which she 
keepeth up till you are both well breathed, and 
then she reposeth for a few seconds. Then she is 
up again for a hundred paces or so, and again 
resteth — her movement, on these sprightly occa- 
sions, being something between walking and fly- 
i ng. Her great weight seemeth to propel her for- 
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ward, ostrich-fashion. In this kind of relieved 
marching 1 hav« traversed with her many scores 
of acres on those well-wooded and well-watered 
domains. Her delight at Oxford is in the public 
walks and gardens, where, when the weather is 
not too oppressive, she passeth much of her va- 
luable time. There is a bench at Maudlin, or ra- 
ther, situated between the frontiers of that and 
******^s college — some litigation, latterly, about 
repairs, has vested the property of it fiqally in 
******'s— where at the hour of noon she is 
ordinarily to be found sitting — so she calls it by 
courtesy — but in fact, pressing and breaking of 
it down with her enormous settlement; as both 
those foundations, who, however, are good-natured 
enough to wink at it, have found, I believe, to their 
cost. Here she taketh the fresh air, principally at 
vacation times, when the walks are freest from in- 
terruption of the younger fry of students. Here 
she passeth her idle hours, not idly, but generally 
accompanied with a book— blest if she can but 
intercept some resident Fellow, (as usually there 
are some of that brood left behind at these pe- 
riods;) or stray Master of Arts, (to most of whom 
she is better known than their dinner bell;) with 
whom she may confer upon any curious topic of 
literature. I have seen these shy gownsmen, 
who truly set but a very slight value upon female 
conversation, cast a hawk's eye upon her from 
the length of Maudlin grove, and warily glide 
off into another walk— -true monks as they are, 
and ungently neglecting the delicacies of her po- 
lished converse, for their own perverse and un- 

20 





flUTf €treiul <if tlie taae, jad fitili 
hUomuxus^ Tbe efeely a» I sad bcfiorei, 
yon jn; ottd to ity is a» ipe eihi e as it k alto- 
^tlfaier new «m1 sorprisiBg. The spacious apnt- 
Js»eot of ber ooUrani frame lodgedi a soul ia aD 
fcapeeU di sp r o por t iopale. Of mofre thao mortal 
msbe^ sbe erioeetfa withal a trembling senabilkj, 
a y'ui\A'in% 'mtrmitj of pmpose, aqaick suscepti- 
bility to reproach, aod ail the train of diffident 
and blushing virtues, which for their habitation 
Uiually seek out a feeble frame, an attenuated and 
measre constitution. With more than man's bulk, 
ber humours and occupations are eminently femi- 
nine* She sighs*— being six foot high. She lan- 
5ui»liath«**bemg two feet wide. She worketh slen- 
er iprigs upon the delicate muslin — her fingers 
being capable of moulding a Colossus. She sip- 
path her wine out of her glass daintily — her ca- 
pacity bein^ that of a tun of Heidelburg. She 
4{0«th mincingly with those feet of hers — whose 
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soHdity need not fear the black ox's pressure. Soft- 
est, and largest of thy sex, adieu! by what parting 
attribute may I salute thee — last and best of the 
Titanesses — Ogress, fed with milk ipstead of 
blood— not least, or least handsome, among Ox- 
ford's stately structures— Oxford, who, in its 
deadest time of vacation, can never properly be 
said to be empty, having thee to fill it. 



A CHARACTER 



OF 



THE LATE ELIA, 



BY A FRIEND. 



This gen|y^inan, who for some months past 
had been in a declining way, hath at length paid 
his final tribute to nature. He just lived long 
enough, (it was what he wished,) to see his papers 
collected into a volume. The pages of the Lon- 
don Magazine will henceforth know him no 
more. 

Exactly at twelve last night his queer spirit 
departed, and the bells of Saint Bride's rang him 
out with the old year. The mournful vibrations 
were caught in the dining room of his friends T. 
and H.; and the company, assembled there to 
welcome in another First of January, checked 
their carousals in mid-mirth, and were silent 

Janus wept. The gentle P r, in a whisper, 

signified his intention of devoting an Elegy; and 

Allan C , nobly forgetful of his countrymen's 

wrongs, vowed a memoir to his manes full and 
friendly as a Tale of Lyddalcross. 



^ 
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To say truths it is time he were gone. The 
humour of the thing, if there was ever much in 
it, was pretty well exhausted; and a two year's 
and a half existence has been a tolerable duration 
for a phantom. 

I am now at liberty to confess, that much 
which I have heard objected to my late friend's 
writings was well-founded. Crude they are, I 
grant you — a sort of unlicked, incondite things 
— villainously pranked in an affected array of an* 
tique modes and phrases. They had not been 
his^ if they had been other than such; and better 
it is, that a writer should be natural in a self- 
pleading quaintness, than to affect a naturalness, 
(so called,) that should be strange to him. Ego- 
tistical they have been pronounced by some who 
did not know, that what he tells us, as of himself, 
was often true, only, (historically,) of another; 
as in his Fourth Essay, (to save many instances,) 
— where under the first person^ (his favourite 
figure,) he shadows forth the forlorn estate of a 
country-boy placed at a London school, far from 
his friends and connections — in direct opposition 
to his own early history. — ^If it be egotism to im- 
ply and twine with his own identity the griefs 
and affections of another — making himself many, 
or reducing many unto himself — then is the skil- 
ful novelist, who all along brings in his hero, or 
heroine, speaking of themselves, the greatest 
egotist of all ; who yet has never, therefore, been 
accused of that narrowness. And how shall the 
intenser dramatist escape being faulty, who doubt- 
less, under cover of passion uttered by another, 

20* 
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oftentimes gives blameless vent to his most inward 
feelings, and expresses his own story modestly? 
My late friend was in many respects a singular 
character. ' Those who did not like him, hated 
him; and some, who once liked him, afterwards 
became his bitterest haters. The truth is, he 
gave himself too little concern what he tittered, 
and in whose presence. He observed neither 
time nor place, and would e'en out with what 
came uppermost. With the severe religionist he 
would pasa for a free-thinker; while the other 
faction set him down for a bigot, or persuaded 
themselves that he belied his sentiments. Few 
understood him; and I am not certain that at all 
times he quite understood himself. He too much 
affected that dangerous figure — irony. He sowed 
doubtful speeches, and reaped plain, unequivocal 
hatred. — He would interrupt the gravest discus- 
sion with some light jest; and yet, perhaps, not 
quite irrelevant in ears that could understand it 
Your long and much talkers hated him. The in- 
formal habit of his mind, joined to an inveterate 
impediment of speech, forbade him to be an orator; 
and he seemed determined that no one else 
should play that part when he was present. He 
was petit and orainary in his person and appear- 
ance. I hiave seen him sometimes in what is 
called good company, but where he has been a 
stranger, sit silent, and be suspected for an odd 
fellow; till some unlucky occasion provoking it, 
he would stutter out some senseless pun, (not al- 
together senseless perhaps, if rightly taken,) 
which has stamped his character for the evening. 
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It was hit or miss with him; but nine times out 
of ten, he contrived by this device to send away 
a whole company his enemies. His conceptions 
rose kindlier than his utterance, and his happiest 
impromptus had the appearance of eflfort. He 
has been accused of trying to be witty, when in 
truth he was but stru^ling to give his poor 
thoughts articulation. He chose his companions 
for some individuality of character which they 
manifested. — Hence, not many persons of science, 
and few professed literati, were of his councils. 
They were, for the most part, persons of an un- 
certain fortune; and, as to such people commonly 
nothing is more obnoxious than a gentleman of 
settled, (though moderate,) income, he passed 
with most of them for a great miser. To my 
knowledge this was a mistake. His intimados, 
to confess a truth, were in the world's eye a 
ragged regiment He found thena floating on the 
surface of society; and the colour, or something 
else, in the weed pleased him. ^The burrs stuck 
to him— but they were good and loving burrs for 
all that. He never greatly cared for the society 
of what are called good people. If any of these 
were scandalised, (and offences were sure to 
arise,) he could not help it When he has been 
remonstrated with for not making more conces- 
sions to the feelings of good people, he would re- 
tort by asking, what one point did liiese good 
people ever concede to him? He was temperate 
in his meals and diversions, but always kept a 
little on this side of abstemiousness. Only in the 
Use of the Indian weed he m%ht be thought a lit- 
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tie excessive. He took it, he would say, as a 
solvent of speech. Marry — as the firieiidly va- 
pour ascended, how his prattle would curl up 
sometimes with it! the ligaments, which tongue- 
tied him, were loosened, and the stammerer pro- 
ceeded a statist! 

I do not know whether I ought to bemoan or 
rejoice that my old friend is departed. Jlis jests 
were beginning to grow obsolete, and his stories 
to be found out He felt the approaches of age; 
and while he pretended to cling to life, you saw 
how slender were the ties left to bind him. Dis- 
coursing with him latterly on this subject, he ex- 
pressed himself with a pettishness, which I thought 
unworthy of him. In our walks about his subur- 
ban retreat, (as he called it,) atShacklewell, some 
children belonging to a school of industiy had 
met us, and bowed and curtseyed, as he thought, 
in an especial manner to him. *^ They take me 
ioFanrtsiting governor," he muttered earnestly. 
He had a horror which he carried to a foible, of 
looking like any thing important and parochial. 
He thought that he approached nearer to that 
stamp daily. He had a general aversion from 
being treated like a grave or respectable cha- 
racter, and kept a wary eye upon the advances of 
age that should so entitle him. He herded iailways, 
while it was possible, with people younger than 
himself. He did not conform to the march of 
time, but was dragged along in the procession. 
His manners lagged behind his years. He was 
too much of the boy-man. The toga virilis 
never sate gracefully on his shoulders. The im- 
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pressions of infancy had burnt into him, and he 
resented the impertinence of manhood. These 
were weaknesses; but such as they were, they jsure 
a key to explicate some of his writings. 

He left little property behind him. Of course 
the little that is left, (chiefly in India bonds,) de- 
volves upon his cousin Bridget A few critical 
dissertations were found in his escrutoire, which 
have been handed over to the Editor of this Ma- 
gazine, in which it is to be hoped they will shortly 
appear, retaining his accustomed signature. 

He has himself not obscurely hinted that his 
employment lay in a public office. The gentle- 
men in the Export department of the East India 
House will forgive me, if I acknowledge the 
readiness with which they assisted me in the re- 
trieval of his few manuscripts. They pointed out 
in a most obliging inanner the desk, at which he 
had been planted for forty years; showed me pon- 
derous tomes of figures, in his own remarkably 
neat hand, which, more properly than his few 
printed tracts, might be called his "Works.'' 
They seemed afiectionate to his memory, and 
universally commended his expertness in book- 
keeping. It seems he was the inventor of some 
ledger, which should combine the precision and 
certainty of the Italian double entry, (I think they 
called it,) with the brevity and facility of some 
newer German system — but I am not able to ap- 
preciate the worth of the discovery. I have of- 
ten heard him express a warm regard for his as- 
sociates in office, and how fortunate he consider- 
ed himself in having his lot thrown in amongst 
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them. There is more sense, more diseoiin^ 
more shrewdness, and eren talent, among these 
clerks, (he would say,) than in twice the number 
of authors by profession that I have conv^sed 
with. He would brighten up sometimes upon 
the ^ old days of the India House," when he con- 
sorted with Woodrofie, and Wissett, and Peter 
Corbet, (a descendant and worthy representative, 
bating the point of sanctity, of old facetious bishop 
Corbet,) and Hoole who translated Tasso, and 
Bartlemy Brown whose father (God assoil him 
therefore,) modernized Walton — and sly warm- 
hearted old Jack Cole, (King Cole they called 
him in those days,) and Campe, and Fombelle — 
and a world of choice spirits, more than I can re- 
member to name, who associated in those days 
with Jack Burrell, (the bon vivant of the South 
Sea House,) and little Eyton, (said to be a fac 
simile of Pope — ^he was a miniature of a gentle- 
man, ) that was cashier under him, and Dan Voight 
of the Custom House that left the famous library. 
Well, Elia is gone — for aught I know, to be 
reunited with them — and these poor traces of his 
pen are all we have to show for it How little 
survives of the wordiest authors! Of all they 
said or did in their lifetime, a few glittering words 
only ! His essays found some favourers, as they 
appeared separately; they 8hu£9ed their way in 
the crowd well enough singly; how they will 
readf now they are brought together, is a ques^ 
tion for the publishers, who have thus ventured 
to draw out into one piece his ^^weaved-up 
follies.'^ Pbil-Elia. 
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